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LETTER FROM MR. BRONSON. 


Need of More Laborers. 


Nowgong, Aug. 27, 1861.—If you 
could only feel what I feel of the urgent 
necessity of having fellow-laborers on the 
ground at once, I know you and the Com- 
mittee would take upon yourselves still 
greater responsibilities in sending them 
to our help. ‘‘Faint, yet pursuing,’’ is 
our motto. We have many obstacles, 
because we are so weak. This the enemy 
sees. I feel that if we at Nowgong could 
have only a visit of a few weeks from some 
fellow missionary, or even native preach- 
er, it would, by the blessing of God, be a 
great help to us, and revive the faith and 
courage of our feeble, faltering converts. 

Gowahati is in a desolate, neglected 
state. One of the native members has 
visited me at Nowgong, and appears very 
well. He has worship at his house every 
Sabbath, at which five or six others at- 
tend. I have done my utmost to help 
them and to encourage them; but they 
are a weak band, surrounded by powerful 
temptations. Br. and sister Danforth 
are needed there more than I can express. 

Our friends and fellow helpers are pass- 
ing away—and ‘‘by whom shall Jacob 
arise, for he is small?’’ When I look 
around me, and see and feel how much 
labor is required in this district, and far 
on to the Mikir Hills, when I see the des- 


olation of Gowahati, br. and sister Ward 
alone at Sibsagor, with the work of five 
men on their hands, I cannot help crying 
out, in the anguish of my spirit, that 
some way may be devised for sending the 
waiting laborers forth. 

What we most need now is fellow la- 
borers to do aggressive work, and to show 
to all that our mission is not to be left to 
die out, but that sacrifices will be made 
to sustain it, even although the horrors 
of war rage at home. ‘The walls shall 
be built in troublous times.”’ 


The Future of Assam—Extensive 
Explorations, 


Assam is destined to be an important 
country. Another large Tea Company 
has been formed, with a large capital. 
Large tracts of land will come under cul- 
tivation. Europeans and laborers will 
be introduced, and with all this a relig- 
ious influence needs to be preserved. Be- 
sides, all the northern and eastern portion 
of this great, unexplored country is to be 
visited this very year by an able exploring 
company, sent out by Government. North 
of Ava, among the Shans, and, northeast 
from Assam, the Himalayan ranges are 
to be explored, and an effort made to 
open a highway into the great Shan coun- 
try, Yunnan, Thibet, and Western China, 
and thus bring trade down into the Brak- 
maputra valley. The project is a noble 
one, and is likely to be entered upon earn- 
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estly, so as to enable England to compete 
with the inland trade between China and 
Russia. As our mission was first in the 
field, we ought to see that it is manned 
efficiently. Either let us do it, or retire, 
and let some other body of Christians do 
the work. Why leave this mission al- 
ways gasping for life? 

Tell the friends of missions that they 
are solemnly pledged to carry on war here 
as well as at home ; and, if it was a glo- 
rious sight to see regiment after regiment, 
rallying at the call of the President, how 
much more should the soldiers of the cross 
rally at the call of Him, who, pointing 
to a perishing world, cries, ‘‘Go ye into 
all the world, and preach the gospel to 
every creature.’’ 


TOUNGOO MISSION. 
LETTER FROM DR. MASON, 
Karen Deficiency of Influence. 


Toungoo, Sept. 23, 1861.—It is extra- 
ordinary how very few men of decided 
talent there are among the natives.— 
Among all the Sgaus with whom I have 
been acquainted, I have never found one 
that came within head and shoulders of 
Quala for power over the people. We 
have in Toungoo more than one hundred 
and forty Christian villages, with a pop- 
ulation in the aggregate of upwards of 
twenty-five thousand persons. I am pretty 
well acquainted with the whole, and have 
given special attention, all the years I 
have been here, to looking up promising 
young men for the ministry ; but the pro- 
portion of such found is lamentably small. 
Enough can be found to study, acquire 
knowledge, and preach with considerable 
ability ; but the most of them lack the 
power of endurance. They can go with 
the stream, but not against it. They 
succumb to circumstances, without a 
struggle. 

I have had a Bghai young man in my 
@mploy for about three years, who has 
been writer and assistant in the medical 
department while in town, and a travel- 
ling preacher with me when I was in the 
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and he came in last week on a visit. 
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jungles. He has more of the Quala in 
him then any other man among the 
Bghais. No Bghai has a moiety of the 
influence with his people that he has; 
and he has a remarkable mind. He is 
always acquiring knowledge. He does 
not, like many, wait to go to school to 
study. He acquires knowledge, too, with 
a facility that I never saw exceeded by a 
student at home. I taught him Plane 
Trigonometry with some of its applica- 
tions; and no one could have mastered it 
more rapidly, or performed the calcula- 
tions more accurately than he did. The 
Bible was his constant study, and he 
came to me daily with questions on what 
he did not understand. I think him bet- 
ter educated now than some who have 
been doing nothing else but study for 
from three to five years. 


School on the Mountains, 


Last dry season he married one of Mrs. 
Mason's best female teachers in the jun- 
gle, to whom he had been engaged a year 
or two; and the time had then come, I 
thought, for him to occupy a more re- 
sponsible position than he had heretofore 
done. 

On the range of mountains northeast 
of the city, stretching up to the boundary 
line and beyond it, are fifteen or twenty 
Bghai Christian villages; but without 
one well trained teacher among them ; so 
I sent him up to a central station to open 
a select school for the best pupils from 
all the villages in the region ; and a Chris- 
tian friend in America having put a little 
money in my hands, I authorized him to 
purchase rice for the use of such pupils 
as ought to attend school, but could not 
raise the means to pay for their board. 
The neighboring assistants were also di- 
rected to attend his teaching, with the 
wives of such as were married ; and these 
I supplied with medicines and stationery 
from the appropriations for assistants, 
made by the Executive Committee. 

He had just closed his school for the 
season, the harvest having commenced, 
He 


had furnished me with full reports of his 
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school before, with the names of all his 
pupils. He says he had upwards of one 
hundred and twenty pupils in all, twenty- 
six of whom were teachers; two of. the 
number, with his wife, assisted in teach- 
ing ; and there were eight teachers’ wives 
under instruction, besides fifteen other 
females. Altogether it has been the most 
profitable school for the Bghais the people 
ever had; all the teaching being in their 
own tongue. 

I have now sent him to visit all the 
churches and congregations in his circle ; 
to stir up the people, advise, encourage, 
and admonish as circumstances may re- 
quire; and if practicable, make a tour 
among the Kay-khen tribe before the 
meeting of the Association in January. 


RANGOON MISSION. 
LETTER FROM MR. STEVENS. 

Usefulness of a Book. 
Rangoon, September 30, 1861.—Yes- 
terday the pastor, Ko En, baptized in the 
baptistery of our chapel seven Burmese, 
_ four men and one woman. Two of these 
were from Kemendine ; four are residing 
among us, and one is from a village which 
I visited in the dry season, up the Pazoon- 
doung river. I called at the village spec- 


ially on his account, as I had heard of 


him as an inquirer—a silversmith. I did 
not find him at home, but left a book for 
him. That book seems to have been the 
means of good to him, confirming the in- 
cipient faith which had appeared in him 
from what he had previously heard and 
read. It is a region where are a good 
many Karen Christians. His association 
with them, into which he was led by giv- 
ing medicine,—he being also a bit of a 
doctor,—increased his interest, until a 
good opportunity now offering by a large 
number of the Christians coming down to 
attend the annual meeting of the Karen 
Home Mission Society, he came with them 
for the sole purpose of asking for baptism. 
The Karens who accompanied him also 
bearing a good testimony respecting him, 
we have received him. I feel particularly 
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glad of this accession, as I hope it may 
be the beginning of a church in that di- 
rection. 

Another man from that vicinity was 
also with us yesterday at worship, and 
witnessed the baptism, who is the supe- 
rior of the man baptized in mental capac- 
ity, and who, I trust, is so far impressed 
with the truth, that he will hereafter ap- 
pear among us as a decided Christian. 
He has qualities which lead me to hope 
that yet the Lord may make him a cho- 
sen vessel to bear the truth to others. 

We hope our brethren at home will not 
forget us and our work in this time of 
their trouble and ours with them. 


JOURNAL OF MRS. INGALLS. 


Heathenism Losing its Hold. 
Continued from p. 17. 
April 11, 1861.—We had a good as- 
sembly on the Sabbath. The doctor 


brought in many of his friends, and we 
had a busy day. The poor women can- 


.not read ; so my girls have been teaching 


them a hymn. The men can read, but 
do not understand our paging and vers- 
ing ; so we have had preaching, praying, 
singing and teaching services. After our 
evening service, the friends of Moung 
Shway Gnoung came in to consult about 
the funeral of his mother, who died last 
rains. He has refused to allow the heath- 
en rites, and so the brothers claim the 
corpse. He was very fond of his old 
mother, and it will be a trying time to 
him. The band is being sundered be- 
tween them; but we pray that it may be 
strengthened between him and his God. 


Praying in the Name of Christ. 


On Monday we came on to Mee Yin. 
We have one Christian here, who was 
baptized a few months ago at Thongzai. 
I have spent most of my time with the 
mother, wife and sister of our convert. 
They located us in a small house which 
was vacated for us, and as soon as I had 
eaten my breakfast I went out to call 
upon the old mother. She was aged, and 
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her hands and limbs palsied, so that she 
could not move without aid. She sat in 
the doorway, and I sat down by her, out 
of respect to her age, and because she was 
the mother of a Christian. But O what 
joy 1 had, when I found that she had not 
only her reasoning faculties, but was 
seeking the favor of God, and understood 
very much about Him. I found she had 
been very reverently praying to God, but 
she had not prayed in the name of Christ, 
and therefore she had not received the 
witness of acceptance from God. 


I talked with the wife and sister, and 
in the afternoon went to a Karen village 
with my Karen preacher, as he said they 
would all come together if I called them. 
A great number came ; and though I did 
not understand half that he said, I saw 
enough to know that they were interest- 
ed, and that this young servant of God 
has his heart full of love for Christ. 

I wish those dear Philadelphia friends, 
who are so specially interested in Dr. 
Binney’s work, could have sat by this 
preacher as I did. The man of the house 
said he would learn to read, and [ trusf 
the afternoon was not a lost one. 


That evening we had a great attend- 
ance, but many came to see the white 
face. Moung Shway Lin, a man who 
was rejected by us last year, asks bap- 
tism ; and as we have proof of his chang- 
ed life, we receive him as an inquirer. 


Spent the next day with the inquirers, 
and sent my preacher and one of my wo- 
men out among the people; but the peo- 
ple had closed ears. I had a meeting in 
the evening with the women, read the 
14th of John, and was pleased to find 
that the old lady prayed in the name of 
Christ. She was very happy when we 
sung. The next morning I went to see 
her again, and found her full of sorrow. 
She had noticed that I said they must be- 
lieve and be baptized ; and she said as she 
could not follow in that ordinance, she 
must, after all, perish. I told her God 
would accept her desire to follow Him, 
and she would be saved like the thief on 
the cross. 
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Candidates for Baptism. 


15.—Had a good meeting last night, 
and examined four candidates. This 
morning we hada call from the two in- 
quirers mentivned at Thay Ben on the 
7th. They were going to visit friends, 
and asked us for books. We had a tedi- 
ous time in getting back to Kee nee. We 
broke our carts, and one of the oxen cut 
his foot, so that we were all day in mak- 
ing the distance of two miles. We re- 
main here at Moung Shway Gnoung’s, 
and examine a candidate for baptism. 


Visit to a Priest, 


26.—I felt very ill after my sun expos- 
ure on the fifteenth. As the water was 
very bad, we hastened on to the doctor’s 
and spent the Sabbath with them ; and in 
a few days I was able to sit up again. 
I think the doctor is a sincere believer in 
Christ, but he thinks he will not be bap- 
tized this year. We shall place his duty 
plainly before him, and there leave it. 
His wife is much changed, and I feel sure 
she loves the name of Jesus. She is very 
anxious to read. 

After I came to this zayat at Bande 
goung, I had a very urgent request, with 
all my company, to visit the priest, who 
had the bishop with him. I thought I 
would not go, and so called my preachers ; 
but they plead, saying they would get a 
better hearing if I went; so I called my 
women and female friends, and went. 

We were escorted to the place by one 
of the head men, and met at the steps by 
the owner, who led the way into a hall. 
Here we found the bishop, seated on a 
platform, surrounded by nineteen priests 
of high grades, and behind him a great 
number of yellow-robed students. He 
saluted me with ‘* Has the teacheress 
come?’’ and, ‘‘please sit down.”’ As 
soon as we were all seated, he asked to 
see my preacher. I called him forward, 
and then the priest inquired after his an- 
cestry, and what were his reasons for 
leaving the customs of his forefathers? 
He replied that he ‘‘entered this religion 
because he believed they were wrong ;”’ 
and began in a very modest manner to 
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relate his experience. But as soon as the 
old bishop saw that the people were inter- 
ested, he thrust in so many foolish words, 
that my man could not tell his story. 
As the old bishop paused to make up his 
betel nut, another priest, who evidently 
thought himself very competent, under- 
took to teach his law. He folded his 
silken robes about him, displayed his fine 
rosary, and began with his long sentences 
of Pali. My man, fortunately, under- 
stood it all, and after hearing a little, 
asked to puta question. ‘You say your 
gods became deified on account of their 
keeping the law; now, who gave this 
law?’’ He was dumb as the idols about 
him for a few moments. The bishop, 
secing this, in order to stop the argument, 
put in so many foolish words that I felt 
it was wasted time. As I was about to 
go, the floor of a wing gave way and let 
down at least 300 persons, but no lives 
were lost. 

After we returned, many people came 
to see us, and were dissatisfied with our 
treatment at the bishop's. They say they 
will not be shut out from the light. 

Interesting Interview with Shans. 

After these people left, we went toa 
zayat, and found a large company of 
Shans, with their priest, on a pilgrimage 
to the Rangoon pagoda. They understood 
some Burmese, and I exhausted my vo- 
cabulary of Shan sentences, which seemed 
to please them very much. They inquired 
what I came to this country for? When 
I told them, they said it was good, and 
asked me when I should go into the Shan 
country? They have often asked me these 
questions, and I have heard them with 
pain. Ah! yes,and I have sent up many 
a prayer, ‘‘God send some one to the 
Shans.”” Now I had the joy of telling 
them that a teacher had come. The wo- 
men inquired if he brought a teacheress, 
and when I told them that he had, they 
came up nearer to me, and replied, ‘Lee 
tee,’’ which, I believe, means in Shan, 
‘very good.”’ 

A Tract Honored. 

When we returned to our zayat, we 

had many people to see us, and one man, 
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an inquirer, brought a book which we 
had given last year. It was the catechism, 
translated by Ann H. Judson. Ah! that 
tract has a marvellous history, and I 
doubt whether any other Burman tract 
has the like career of triumphant glory. 
From the time that Mrs. Judson first sent 
it forth from her bamboo cottage, its 
footsteps have been wonderfully marked 
with fruits of repentance, peaceful trust, 
and holy aspiration ; and these have con- 
tinued and will continue to ripen in holy 
virtue, till the gold is purified from the 
dross of sin, and at last a gem in the 
crown of heaven’s King. These tracts go 
down into the dark caverns of these heath- 
en hearts, where the knowledge of the 
true God has never entered, and let in 
rays of that light which produces love to 
God and man, stops the lips which chant 
forth praises to ido} gods, and opens them 
for songs of praise to Christ, the Saviour 
of sinners. Ah! you who give your dimes 
and pence for these pages, do not think 
you are sending them forth on a light er- 
rand. 


Brethren Recognizing One Another. 


We have seen glorious results with our 
own eyes, and heaven will show its throng 
of witnesses. To-day three Karen stran- 
gers came into our zayat for shelter.— 
Having looked about them, and seeing a 
book in the hands of one of the men, they 
got up very quickly, and going to the 
man, said, ‘‘Are you well, my brother ?”’ 
and then their hands were clasped, in 
token of their love. The book had told 
the story, and they knew at once that we 
had one common Father, and we had joy- 
ful greetings. They were on their way 
to Mr. Thomas’ Association. During 
the week, all my people have worked, 
and much seed has been sown. 


Discussion with a Priest. 


The old men of the place are not satis- 
fied with the former discussion ; and the 
priests, fearing their displeasure, sent us 
an invitation to come again. The notice 
of this meeting spread in the surrounding 
villages, and the people gathered at an 
early hour. It was interesting to see the 
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people thus anxious to hear both sides. 
At an early hour we had many callers, 
and each one of these had some special 
word to say or suggest ; as, for instance, 
one was struck with the history which 
we gave of the creation, and said, ‘*Bring 
this out boldly, for we are lame here.”’ 
Another said, ‘‘Be sure and tell them, as 
you did last night, about the command- 
ments, the thunder and smoke of that 
mountain, and the fear of the people.” 
Others said, ‘‘Don’t forget to tell about 
Christ’s death on the cross, and his reiip- 
pearance on the third day.’’ And so 
each one wished to have the certain point 
brought out which had most interested 
him. 

When the people of the place saw so 
many people assembling, they went off to 
the priest, and arranged a place for us in 
a garden near the monastery. The priests 
had said ‘‘the heretics might sit any- 
where’’ ; but our friends said we should 
have a good place; and when they saw 
the nice gay curtains put up to screen 
the priests from the sun, they said these 
people should have some too, and so we 
were made very comfortable. I told the 
bishop I had not come to quarrel or talk 
foolish words unconnected with our sub- 
ject, and that I should go away unless he 
promised order. He assented to this, and 
then began with long sentences of Pali. 
I waited a little, and then told him that 
I could not understand his words, and 
hoped he would speak Burmese, so that 
all might understand ; but he continued. 
I then, at the hint of one of our friends, 
asked to repeat my Pali. He waited, and 
then I repeated a few verses of the first of 
Genesis in English. They all smiled at 
this, and the priests begged the bishop 
would speak in Burmese. But he would 
not preach his doctrine, and only asked 
silly questions, such as, ‘*Why did your 
God make tigers, which so often kill peo- 
ple?’ My preacher was not to be put 
down so ; and began and preached to the 
people, warning them to ‘‘flee from the 
wrath to come.’’ The bishop saw that 
the people were interested ; and so, using 
a native figure, said, ‘‘1 have my basket 
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of eatables and you have yours; so let us 
remain each contented with his basket.”’ 

We replied that a man of compassion 
would try to feed those who were starving 
over their basket, and would commend 
the nutritious qualities of his basket. If 
he would not preach his law to us, he was 
like the man who would not compassion- 
ate his fellow-man. Some of the candid 
heathen men on his side nodded an assent 
to our words, and one man ventured to 
remark, that if their doctrines would not 
bear a sifting, it was time that they should 
go in some other way. The priests turn- 
ed upon him with a scornful look, and 
then inquired, ‘how much the teacheress 
paid him for talking on her side.”’ The 
man was not to be put down by this; 
and, moving forward into a more con- 
spicuous place, he replied that he had 
never spoken a word with her, and had 
not even read one of her books; but he 
should now read and think for himself. 

This was a bold speech, and some of 
the men who had bowed before the yel- 
low-robed company, crouched down again 
and prosivated themselves, to show that 
they were true to their priest. Just then 
the sun sent forth its brightest burning 
rays; and as the curtains were thin, the 
bishop made one of his men hold an um- 
brella over his head. 1 soon followed the 
example, and some of the men outside of 
the curtains attempted to put up theirs ; 
but the priest would not allow it, fearing 
they might be raised higher than his.— 
My people, who were not so much afraid 
of me, put up theirs. At once two old 
women pointed it out to me; but I told 
them God made us all, that we were all 
on a level, and I should have no such dis- 
tinction on my side. They felt the heat 
as well as myself, and if I had a shade, 
they should. This caused a smile and a 
nod from many of the people, and some 
came over to my side and raised their um- 
brellas. 

This placed the company in groups, 
who began to get up a discussion among 
themselves ; but the priests, observing 
this, called the attention of the assembly, 
and with an air of great importance in- 
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quired, How many hills God had created ? 
As my man paused a little, the bishop 
hooted out, ‘‘He cannot tell, and the 
teacheress must hire and teach another 
man.’’ When the noise had ceased a lit- 
tle, I asked the people to listen and judge 
for themselves. We had not come here 
to discuss merely for a triumph, but to 
let the light shine forth. 

At this one of the priests said, ‘We 
will hear.”? My ‘“Luther’’ was not put 
out by all this confusion; and, calling 
the people to the question, he replied that 
God had made all the hills and knew just 
how many, and numbered even the hairs 
of our head. The people said, ‘‘go on ;”’ 
but some ill-disposed person (probably 
boys of the monastery) threw a stone at 
my preacher. I arose and told them I 
would not remain any longer. As we 
were leaving, many came and said ‘they 
wished to hear more;’’ but we did not 
wish to stay. The doctor invited them to 
his house, and they came, to the number 
of 300. Some of our inquirers remained 
at the gardens, and had a very noisy hour, 
but sowed much seed. We received the 
people all day, and talked most of the 
night with a small company who followed 
us to our zayat. 


Scene of Confusion. 


Saturday we heard of the illness of one 
of our Thongzai Christians, and decided 
to return and see him. Sunday we met 
at a large zayat not far from us, but had 
great confusion. The people disturbed 
us with crying children, and in the mid- 
dle of the sermon, in came at least 150 
Shans, to whom we could not refuse a 
corner, which they soon made into a 
cooking place. Many of our inquirers did 
not come ; my preacher chose a foggy sub- 
ject, and the singing consisted of parts of 
several tunes. The dogs kept up a fear- 
ful barking, and we had a confused morn- 
ing service. God was not with us. We 
went back to our little zayat-home, and 
tried to seek again the blessing of God; 
but we had no bright acceptance. We 
felt that we had an Achan in our camp ; 
but we could not obtain the secret. On 
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Monday one of my girls was taken down 
with fever, and we had a gloomy trip 
back to Thongzai. Found the Christian 
man ill, and my girl’s illness increased. 
Remained at home four days and had a 
trying time, first on account of the illness, 
and secondly on account of the sin of the 
mother of my girl, who is a member of 
our church. While her daughter was ill 
in my house, she allowed some of her 
heathen friends to make offerings for the 
recovery of her daughter. We called a 
meeting, and have suspended her for this 
sin. 

We remained at home till our sick was 
out of danger, and then hastened back to 
Letpadau. We found the people glad to 
see us, and the following Sabbath had a 
joyful day. My preacher gave us a good 
sermon from Matt. 18: 8,9. The doctor 
and his wife requested baptism, and seven 
more who had been with us from the 
first. One was Moung Shway Men, of 
Ke Dan, and the wife of the timber-mer- 
chant for whom we had special prayer 
March 13. 

Harvests of Souls. 

After examining fourteen candidates, 
we consulted about an administrator ; 
and as Rangoon was so far, we started off 
on another trip into the Henthada district, 
where we had promised to visit. We 
called upon some of Mr. Thomas’ Chris- 
tians on our way, and found a family of 
nine who had been baptized last year. 
To see the whole Karen family with their 
hymn-books, was a beautiful sight. 

Reached Taingdau on the 14th, and 
had a warm greeting from Mr. Crawley’s 
band, who had heard that we were on the 
way. We were in the midst of a loving 
band, and felt well paid for our long trip. 
My women had been praying for the 
daughter of the preacher who came to our 
place in January, and it was a time of 
great joy when they found that she now 
wished to follow Christ. I sent my ele- 
phant off for Mr. Crawley, and had a 
pleasant Sabbath. Now he saw the seed 
springing up to the glory of God, and 
baptized three females for whom he had 
labored. 
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Monday we bade our people adieu, and 

with Mr. Crawley and four of his Chris- 
tians, returned to Letpadau. I told Mr. 
Crawley about the old woman from Me 
Zai, and we arranged her baptism on the 
Saturday preceding that of the other can- 
didates. 

We were on our elephants before day- 
light, and just as the light flashed up in 
the east, we reached the bank of the 
stream, some three miles from our zayat. 
Our candidates soon arrived in a cart, 
and just as the sun shed forth its first 
morning rays, we assembled at the water's 
edge, and these three women were buried 
in the likeness of Christ. 1t was a pleas- 
ant sight, to see mother and daughters 
thus of one mind and heart. The aged 
mother, who could not stand, was carried 
into the water by two men, and baptized 
in the arms of Mr. Crawley. After they 
had placed her in a cart, she lifted up her 
eyes to heaven and exclaimed with great 
joy, ‘‘Let the king of death now come; I 
am ready to depart to my Lord.’’ Our 
company was small, consisting of eight 
Christians and four or five heathen work- 
men, who halted on their way to gaze 
upon the strange scene, for such it was, 
in this jungle. There we were, surround- 
ed by brakes and forest trees, a herd of 
buffaloes, our giant elephant, and, in the 
midst, our little company. They had 
never seen such a sight before, and looked 
on with wonder. But I thought of the 
throng above, the myriads of angels, look- 
ing down upon this little group and sing- 
ing praises to the Lamb who has redeemed 
them with his precious blood. When we 
returned to our zayat, we found our grove 
quite alive with the Thongzai Christians, 
who had come to spend the Sabbath with 
us. 
25.—Sunday. Had a blessed day, and 
at sunset assembled at the bank of a dis- 
tant stream, where Mr. Crawley baptized 
twelve grown persons, heads of families, 
and in the evening we sat down with fifty- 
two persons and commemorated the dying 
love of Christ. Mr. Crawley left us on 
Tuesday, and we remained another week. 
It was a working week, and the next Sab- 
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bath we had four more applicants for 
baptism,—two of them wives of men bap- 
tized the previous Sabbath. We have 
now eighteen baptized persons in that 
place, and four waiting to receive the or- 
dinance. 

We found our Thongzai people enjoy- 
ing a blessing. Two have asked baptism, 
and, as we have no one to baptize here, 
I have sent for the Rangoon native pas- 
tor, and expect to go back to Letpadau 
before the rains. I have had two months 
of great exposure, sleeping in carts and 
open sheds ; yet God has been with me by 
night and by day. I have often had sor- 
row over persons of defective pretensions, 
but T have had joy over many humble, re- 
joicing souls. 

And now will you not join me in thanks 
to God, who was thus pleased to manifest 
his saving mercy in that region, and pray 
that these Christians may grow in grace 
and in the knowledge of our God and 
Saviour Jesus Christ? And to Him be all 
the glory, both now and forever. 


Thongzai, May 7.—As the rains were 
upon us,I sent again for Mr. Crawley, 
and on the 5th he baptized five persons at 
Letpadau—four of them wives of men 
whom he baptized last month, and one, 
the son of the doctor before mentioned. 
We had other applicants, and interesting 
ones, but wait to see more of them. We 
had much joy with our dear little band 
in that place, but had sorrow over one, 
the timber-merchant, whose name I have 
mentioned. The funeral of his mother 
was a great one, and led him into sin. 
He professed sincere repentance, but we 
have put him under a six months’ disci- 
pline, and pray that he may be restored 
again to us. Our little band set him 
aside with sad hearts, and I was glad to 
find that several of them called him aside, 
and together they sought the mercy seat. 


Mr. Crawley has been of much service 
to me in all these things. On the morn- 
ing of the 7th, Mr. Crawley baptized the 
two candidates living in this place. One 
was a woman for whom Mr. Stevens, 
Mrs. Knapp and myself have each spec- 
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ially labored. She has been a regular 
attendant at all our meetings for the last 
three months, and we welcome her to our 
number with great pleasure. We had 
two more applicants for baptism from 
’ Letpadau that same morning, but they 
had not clear views about Christ, and so 
we have sent them back to our band 
there. 

Mr. Crawley has returned, and I am 
again alone—no, not alone, for God is in 
the midst of us. I am busy roofing and 
preparing for the rains, which have com- 
menced. Iam talking of a trip to Bas- 
sein during the rains, but I scarcely know 
how to leave the work here. Mr. Craw- 
ley goes to look after the men, and thinks 
I should go and see the women. 


BASSEIN MISSION. 
LETTER FROM MRS. VAN METER. 
School for Pwo Karens. 

Bassein, Sept. 3, 1861.—How gratify- 
ing and encouraging it would be to us if 
any of the friends of our mission could 
spend a day in our school. Mr. Riley, 
our Commissioner, has just done us the 
favor, and the gratification which he ex- 
presse, as well as the evident pleasure 
experienced by pupils and teachers, sug- 
gested the idea of writing an account of 
the morning, which would be about what 
any visitor would see. 

A few mornings since, as Mr. Riley 
was about leaving after a short call, we 
said to him, ‘* We have a little school here 
in which we feel great interest ; and yet 
it is so much less than the Sgau or than 
the Karen English school, that we hardly 
venture to ask our friends to pay us the 
compliment of a visit.. But if you would 
like at any time to come and see what we 
are doing, we shall be very glad.’’ He 
said he was very much interested in what- 
ever concerned the progress of the Karens, 
and would like to avail himself of an 
early opportunity to see the school. He 
came at nine this morning. 

As I am not in the habit of going to 
the school room, but hear my recitations 
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in the verandah of the house, (which 
saves my strength,) we commenced by ex- 
amining my classes. 

I devote three hours daily to my four 
recitations. The class at first numbered 
twenty-five. Three were obliged to re- 
turn home on account of sickness, and 
the two youngest, very bright lads of 
thirteen years, have entered the English 
school. The ages of these pupils vary 
from fourteen to thirty-five. Twoof them 
are wives of preachers, and ten in all are 
females. 

Examination of the Pupils. 

The object of the examination was to 
show the readiness with which they learn, 
and the method and the thoroughness 
with which they are taught. The pupils, 
seated on the floor around us, first read a 
short portion each ; which was pronounc- 
ed very satisfactory indeed, showing, as 
it did, by the emphasis and the conversa- 
tional tone, that they understood what 
they were reading, and was so unlike the 
usual sing-song acquired by those who 
are taught to read in the Burmese ky- 
oungs. These and similar remarks were 
made by Mr. Riley ; and he seemed par- 
ticularly pleased with the reading, as well 
as with the quick replies to the questions 
upon what they had read. They were 
then called to recite a considerable num- 
ber of chapters from ‘*The Peep of Day,”’ 
giving the connected account of any sub- 
ject proposed, such as Christ’s first public 
miracle, his feeding the multitude, the 
raising of Lazarus, the ruler’s daughter, 
the trial and crucifixion, death and resur- 
rection of our Saviour, &c. I was quite 
willing any chapter in the book should 
be called for, as I knew they were masters 
of it. 

After this, a half hour was occupied 
on Mrs. Wade's Historical Catechism. 
Beginning with the creation, I questioned 
as fast as I could, anxious to afford them 
the fullest opportunity of telling what 
they had learned ; sometimes in the order 
of the book, sometimes omitting parts, 
and again allowing one of the class to 
give several pages without the questions. 
I was very sure, if the time allowed,-I 
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could take them through the whole book 
with scarcely any hesitation on the part 
of any one. 

The Karens excel in committing to 
memory ; and it is not parrot-work ; they 
understand, and, I believe, will remem- 
ber, at least the most of it, as long as 
they live. And these short questions and 
answers will serve as texts to recall the 
fuller history as they read it in the Scrip- 
tures, and to furnish themes in preaching, 
or talking to others. I have had the cu- 
riosity to reckon up the number of ques- 
tions in this book of 159 pages, and find 
it contains 851, with their answers.— 
This, deep planted in the memory, must 
be a rich source of religious knowledge 
and meditation. 

I had not time to go further with my 
classes. Besides this, they could have 
passed about an equally thorough exami- 
nation in the gospel of Matthew. They 
have also gone once over the first twenty- 
four chapters of Genesis, and about half 
through Mark; they are also studying 
Abbott’s Doctrinal Catechism. In addi- 
tion to this, to vary the exercises on the 
Sabbath, we read several chapters or the 
whole of one of the Epistles, with such 
explanation as enables them to listen un- 
derstandingly. In addition to this and 
the chapel services, the odd moments of 
the day are spent in committing to mem- 
ory such portions as Christ’s sermon on 
the mount, the Lord's prayer, &c., which 
are recited at evening, they repeating in- 
dividually ten, twelve, twenty-five, thirty- 
five and sometimes over forty verses per- 
fectly. I suspect, however, they do not 
learn so much as this in one day, but 
rather in the odd moments of the week. 
We have suggested to them that they can 
commit to memory while preparing and 
cooking their rice, or doing other work 
which requires the hands more than the 
head, and I know that some, at least, do 
this. 

These pupils have also a daily lesson in 
Colburn’s Mental Arithmetic, and weekly 
exercises in writing, and in composition 
and declamation, under Mr. Van Meter’s 
instruction. 
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Class of Young Men and Preachers, 


The advanced class of young men and 
preachers have completed a careful study 
and analysis of Genesis and the first twen- 
ty chapters of Exodus, which is all the . 
Old Testament yet printed in the Pwo 
language. They have also given part of 
each day to mental arithmetic, and have 
thoroughly learned ‘The Doctrinal Cate- 
chism ;’’ and as most of them understand 
Sgau, they have carefully read the books 
of Esther, Jonah, and the first fifteen 
chapters of Deuteronomy, and other se- 
lected portions, as the history of Moses, 
Abraham, Joseph, &c., which they are 
required to present in an easy form in 
their own language on one or more even- 
ings of each week. Part of the evenings 
are devoted to reading in course the har- 
mony of the gospels, and one evening to 
oral instruction in the first principles of 
geography by Mr. V.; but they cannot 
acquire much knowledge of geography or 
any other science, until they have books 
to study for themselves. These evening 
exercises are participated in by the whole 
school, as are also their instructions in 
singing. 

Does some one ask, ‘‘why we make our 
instructions so strictly religious? Why 
not vary them with such studies as are 
taught in all our common schools?”’ I 
am glad of an opportunity to say, that it 
is only because we have not the books. 
We have no grammar, no geography, no 
philosophy, no physiology, no history, 
and no arithmetic adapted to the use of 
slates in the Pwo language. They are in 
the Sgau and Burmese, and with the aid 
of a Pwo assistant who understands these 
languages, we would soon have them 
translated, did the funds of the Union 
allow of their being printed. 


Need of Pecuniary Aid. 


I could tell very much that is encour- 
aging in our field. The voice we every- 
where seem to hear is, ‘Speak unto the 
children of Israel that they go forward.’’ 
Several times this rains heathen parents 
have asked us tu take their children into 
our school ; but want of funds has led us 
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to decline accepting them. I doubt if 
this was right. At that time they were 
inclined to the truth ; before the next op- 
portunity, the adversary may catch away 
the seed that was sown in their hearts. 
I believe another shall not be turned 
away, even if, like Elijah, we have to 
trust entirely for the way they shall be 
fed. Reader, you could not turn them 
away. 

When we compare those possessed of 
these first germs of education with the 
entirely untaught, we know they have 
already received that which is of incalcu- 
lable worth, both as regards this world 
and the world to come. We look at the 
poor prisoners toiling at the roads and 
other public works, whose crimes have 
shut them away from society, or think of 
the sick and the aged among these ignor- 
ant people, and often say to ourselves, 
‘* What do the poor beings think of? How 
sad and desolate they must be.”’ Who 
can imagine the dark blank of a mind 
without knowledge — knowledge of the 
truth? 

But the readiness with which they ac- 
quire what is given them, is the strongest 
appeal to help them to more. When our 
pupils learned that the money appropri- 
ated for the school was nearly spent, they, 
of their own accord, reduced the daily 
expenditure for board to one pice, less 
than one cent each, aside from firewood 
and rice, which last is given by the Ka- 
rens. Who does not love to aid such a 
people in their efforts after truth and 
light? 

We do not forget that our beloved 
country is involved in an expensive and 
anxious war; and none of her sons or 
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daughters would more gladly aid in her 
time of need, than those whose hearts beat 
warm at the sound of her name in foreign 
lands. We, too, have the ‘Stars and 
Stripes’? (a present from an American 
ship,) and they never looked better to us 
than they do now. But while we will 
do all we can to economize, and to make 
the most of the means entrusted to us, 
we must hope that Christian friends will 
still furnish us the necessary means to 
‘*go forward’’ in so interesting a work. 


Present State of the School. 


Our school has continued a little over 
three months, the whole number of pupils 
being forty. The native preachers and 
their wives have been obliged to return 
to their people; and ina month or two 
more, we hope the young men will be out 
as colporteurs and teachers in the jungle. 
The others, sixteen or twenty, we are ex- 
ceedingly anxious to keep with us the 
whole year. They can accompany us 
when we travel, doing our boating for 
us; and while they furnish example and 
encouragement to the village schools, 
they will be entertained, in most places, 
witout charge. 

To many friends, no doubt it would be 
interesting to add that this is entirely a 
boarding school, and is emphatically an 
industrial school, the pupils doing all 
their own work; the rice, even, being 
furnished in the husk, or as paddy, and 
they clean it; besides which the young 
women are taught to sew, and the lads 
and young men work three hours daily in 
the garden, at fences, roads, &c., and 
learn a good deal of carpenter work with 
Mr. V. 


MISCELLANY. 


MORAVIAN MISSIONS. 

The missions of the Church of the Uni- 
ted Brethren, or the Moravians, deserve to 
be more familiarly known by Christians 
in general than has been the case. Es- 
tablished, as some of them are, on the 


very frontiers of the inhabited world, or 
under circumstances of peculiar difficulty, 
marked by the celebrations and customs 
distinctive of the Moravian body, their 
missions have an individuality that in- 
vests them with a peculiar charm. 
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They are established in seven different 
parts of the world—in Labrador, Green- 
land, among the North American Indi- 
ans, in the West Indies, including the 
Danish Islands and the Mosquito Coast, 
in Surinam, South Africa, Central Asia, 
and among the aborigines of Australia. 

In Labrador, among the Esquimaux 
tribes, are four stations—Hope dale, Nain, 
Okakand Hebron. Communication with 
Eurvpe is kept up by a vessel, sent out 
every year from London, with supplies 
of food and apparel for the use of the 
missionary families, in addition to what 
can be procured in their adopted country. 
In this way they are also furnished with 
valuable gifts to the widows, the sick, 
and the necessitous in times of scarcity, 
and with rewards for the children in the 
schools. The ship brings back as cargo 
whatever articles of export may have been 
collected during the year. She generally 
arrives in Labrador in the height of the 
summer, when the ice is sufficiently dis- 
persed to allow of her approach. Last 
year the Harmony made her twenty-ninth 
and last voyage in this good service, an- 
other vessel having been built and equip- 
ped to take her place. Four missionaries 
are generally sustained at each station. 
At the end of 1859, the numbers of the 
united congregation were 1,138 ; of com- 
municants, 368. Schools, both for boys 
and girls, have been established. They 
are carried on through the winter, gen- 
erally from October to April or May.— 
Soon after the Easter festival, the people 
disperse for their summer occupation of 
catching seals, fishing, &c. A training- 
school has been opened at Hebron, and 
five of the native youth entered last win- 
ter. The celebration of the different fes- 
tivals at intervals throughout the long 
winter, appears to have a good effect. 
Sacred music—and among these poor peo- 
ple very skilful performers, both vocal 
and instrumental, are to be found—forms 
a considerable part of the celebration. 
The organ is constantly employed in their 
services. From time to time the brethren 
are cheered by many true conversions, 
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and their faith animated by the happy 
death-beds of their converts. 

In Greenland are four stations—New 
Herrnhut, Lichtenfels, Lichtenau, Fred- 
ericksthal. The state of the mission is, 
on the whole, decidedly encouraging. 
Tokens of ‘‘renewed spiritual life’’ re- 
joice the missionaries at some of the sta- 
tions; increased diligence in attendance 
on the means of grace, and punctuality 
and regularity in the school-children, 
marked the whole during the last winter. 
The number of brethren at present in the 
congregation, who are endowed with the 
gifts which qualify them for employment 
as assistants among their countrymen, is 
another hopeful sign. 

The mission to the North American In- 
dians is in a depressed state, owing to va- 
rious causes, which it is hoped will prove 
temporary. The wandering habits of the 
people are, however, at all times a serious 
impediment to evangelical labor amongst 
them. 

In the West Indies the mission is in 
full operation. In the island of Jamaica 
there are seven stations ; and at Antigua, 
St. Kitts, Barbadoes, and Tobago there 
are several. Three stations are on the 
Danish island of St. Thomas ; one of them 
commenced in 1739. One is in St. Croix, 
and six are on the Mosquito Coast. 

The accounts from Jamaica, last year, 
were most encouraging. The revival, 
vouchsafed to all the mission churches on 
the island, commenced, it will be remem- 
bered, at the Moravian station of New 
Carmel. The testimony of the brethren, 
as to the permanent effects of the visita- 
tion, agrees with that which we hear on 
all hands. While the excitement subsides 
in time, the holiness, liberality, and con- 
sistent walk of the majority of the new 
converts approve themselves to beholders 
as ‘‘the fruits of the Spirit.’’ This un- 
usual work of God is not new to the 
brethren’s church. Great awakenings 
have taken place in years gone by in va- 
rious parts of the mission ficld :—as in 
Greenland ; among the Indians, both of 
North and South America ; in the Danish 
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West Indies, and in Antigua. ‘The 
present work in Jamaica differs,’ as a 
writer observes in the Periodical Accounts, 
‘*perhaps, from all the others in the ex- 
hibition of what may be called physical 
phenomena ; the practical use of which 
we do not profess to understand, but the 
existence of which it would be at once 
wrong and useless to attempt to deny.” 

The mission on the Mosquito Coast, 
Central America, has been, in some de- 
gree, affected by the political disturbances 
of that unsettled country, and the locali- 
ty of one of the stations changed in con- 
sequence; but the work does not seem 
materially hindered. 

At Surinam the work proceeds, amidst 
many discouragements. The debasing 
influence of slavery is a constant counter- 
pressure to the missionaries’ efforts ; and 
the comparatively few laborers to so large 
a population, places them at great disad- 
vantage. The entire population of Suri- 
nam is 53,000, of whom 16,000 are free, 
and consist of whites, colored people, and 
blacks ; while the remaining 37,000 are 
slaves. Nearly 28,000 are under the in- 
struction of the brethren. In the country 
districts there are sixteen missionaries, to 
the service of more than 21,000 souls. 
The remote parts cannot be reached, with 
so small a staff, more frequently than six 
times a year. 

In South Africa the mission has long 
had a firm footing. Eleven different sta- 
tions are kept up. Gnadendal, Robbin 
Island, Mamre, Enon, Clarkson, Shiloh, 
Wittwater, Elim, Godoree-wacht, Engo- 
tini, and Goshen. In these stations the 
state of things is such as to raise the 
hopes and call forth the, praises of God’s 
people. The congregations are numerous 
and attentive. Numbers adcrn the doc- 
trines they profess to believe, and many 
depart in the faith triumphantly.— 
Schools, and, in some instances, training 
schools, are successfully maintained. At 
Gnadendal the younger members of the 
settlement have formed voluntary associ- 
ations for mutual edification and the dif- 
fusion of a prayerful spirit. In addition 
to the ordinary objects of attention in the 
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mission schools, music is carefully culti- 
vated; and, as we have seen among the 
Esquimaux, so by the negroes of the West 
Indies, and the Bushmen and Kaffirs of 
Southern Africa, the works of Handel 
and Haydn are performed with considera- 
ble ability. The station on Robbin Is- 
land is one of those peculiarly character- 
istic of this mission. The island is only 
accessible on one side; the rest of the 
coast being rock bound. It contains 
about 400 inhabitants. Of their circum- 
stances, an idea may be formed from the 
description given by a newly arrived mis- 
sionary. Adjacent to the landing-place, 
on either side, are the hospitals for the 
female sick, and a female lunatic asylum, 
together with the houses of some of the 
officials, and the store. They are dingy- 
looking buildings of one story, and yel- 
low washed. From these are walks slight- 
ly sloped up to where our house stands. 
The principal building in this row—in- 
deed by far the handsomest and most com- 
modious on the island—is the pretty little 
church, with its yellow walls, and white- 
washed tower, and buttresses. It will 
hold, I should imagine, about 150 people, 
is fitted up with a neat pulpit and read- 
ing-desk, and has a small gallery at one 
end. 

**Our house is on the left of the church, 
when looking eastward ; the churchyard, 
and a small garden, lying between it and 
the sea. On the left, with an interval 
of about five yards, is the leper hospital, 
a large low building, containing four 
wards; two for men and two for women. 
At present, there are about fifty inmates. 

‘*At about twenty yards distant, nearer 
the sea, is Dr. Minto’s house, with a large 
garden attached to it. On the right of 
the churchyard—round which, and our 
premises, is a neat, whitewashed wall— 
stands the large lunatic asylum, formerly 
a prison for convicts. Still further, in 
the same direction, on a smooth hill, is 
another hospital for chronic patients.— 
To the north-east, about twenty minutes’ 
walk from our house, are the huts of the 
nine Kaflir chiefs, who are prisoners of 
war. 
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‘*At the distance of about six minutes’ 
walk behind our house, on a slight emi- 
nence, is the sandy little burying-ground 
for the lepers, &c.—the graves of which 
are marked by the ribs of wales. 

“On the 20th of February I opened 
school with twenty-seven children, from 
four to thirteen years of age. It is held 
in the church,—the Government not’ hay- 
ing, as yet, erected a school-house. The 
children have four hours and a half of 
school daily, except on Wednesday and 
Saturday afternoons. They are taught 
Bible history, reading, writing, arith- 
metic and geography. On Mondays, 
Wednesdays and Fridays, I keep school 
for an hour for the lepers, and chronic 
sick, and blind. About fifty men and 
women attend, only twelve of whom can 
read,as yet. I teach them short passages 
out of the Dutch Bible and hymn-book, 
and we read a couple of chapters. They 
are very attentive, and eager to profit by 
the school. . . . Twice a week, on Tues- 
days and Thursdays, at Dr. Minto’s spec- 
ial request, I take about ten of the more 
quiet, English-speaking lunatics, for an 
hour’s reading. 

‘‘We would commend ourselves, and 
the work committed to us among these 
poor, afflicted people, to the prayers of 
our dear brethren and sisters, and friends 
at home.” 

At Kyelanly, in Central Asia, three 
missionaries and their wives are laboring 
far from all Christian society, and in the 
face of great obstacles. A boys’ school 
has been formed, but the boys are wild 
and unmannerly, and care little for in- 
struction. The missionaries go out into 
the villages, and endeavor to collect con- 
gregations, or visit the Buddhist monas- 
teries, and converse with the Lamas. As 
yet, they have been sowing only; may 
the reaping-day be not far distant! But 
if any little band of Christian volunteers 
need the prayers of their brethren, it is 
the three missionaries and their wives, 
far away among the mountain fastnesses 
of Central Asia. 

The mission to the aborigines of Aus- 
tralia, though confined to one or two lo- 
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calities, and, as yet, in its infancy, has 
already been blessed with the conversion 
of several of these poor blacks. The 
young men, particularly, listen to the 
gospel, and are touched by ‘the story of 
peace.’’ One of the missionaries men- 
tions a youth, since baptized, whom he 
found one Sunday evening sitting among 
his countrymen with his New Testament 
and small Scripture pictures in his hand, 
telling them, in their own tongue, how 
Jesus had died for them, and risen again, 
and then ascended up to heaven. His 
audience was deeply attentive, and two 
of them, young companions of his own, 
were putting many questions to him re- 
specting the salvation which is in Christ 
Jesus. The stations are called Upper 
Regions and E'nezer, on the right bank 
of the Wemmera river. The whole ac- 
count of his mission, as given in the pe- 
riodical accounts of the society, is ex- 
tremely interesting.—Eng. Bap. Miss. 
Her. 


MADAGASCAR. 


Auspicious Change in the Government and 
Prospects of the Native Christians, 

The reports respecting the death of the 
queen of Madagascar, and the accession 
of her son to the throne, have been fully 
confirmed, and the new sovereign has not 
lost an hour in proclaiming to the civil- 
ized world the course of just and enlight- 
ened policy which he intends to pursue. 
He has announced his earnest desire to 
maintain amicable relations and commer- 
cial intercourse with all nations; and 
these wise and just views were specially 
communicated to the governor of Mauri- 
tius for transmission to the Government 
of England. 

“On the 20th September,’’ says the 
Mauritius Commercial Gazette, ‘‘his Ex- 
cellency the Governor informed the Coun- 
cil that he had received a communication 
under the sign manual from the new king 
of Madagascar, Radama II., announcing 
the decease of the late queen, and his own 
accession to the throne. The king ex- 
pressed the satisfaction he should feel in 
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the establishment of a freer intercourse 
with this colony; and it had intimated 
that any congratulatory message would 
meet with a favorable reception, and that 
no obstacle would be thrown in the way 
of an approach to the capital.’’ 

In consequence of this royal message, 
an influential deputation was immediately 
appointed to visit the capital of Madagas- 
car, with a view to present the congratu- 
lations of the British Government to Ra- 
dama II. on his accession to the throne, 
and to assure him of the friendly disposi- 
tion and honorable intentions of the queen 
of England and her people. The deputa- 
tion also conveyed appropriate and costly 
presents to the new sovereign, as a prac- 
tical expression of respect and friendship. 

At the same time, the venerable mis- 
sionary, the Rev. John Le Brun, received 
a letter from the king, accompanied by 
one from his Prime Minister, Ra Hani- 
raka, who was hospitably eatertained by 
Mr. Le Brun, in his own house, for six 
months, about thirty years ago, having 
previously spent several years in England, 
chiefly at Manchester, in the acquisition 
of various branches of useful knowledge. 
Both these letters were written in English, 
and contained expressions of friendship 
for Mr. Le Brun, and stated also the 
measures already adopted by Radama at 
the capital, for the establishment of 
schools, which might, as he said, tend to 
dispel the dark superstition which had so 
long prevailed in his country. Mr. Le 
Brun, feeling too much advanced in years 
and infirmities to undertake a visit to 
Madagascar, the church at Port Louis 
presented an earnest request to their pas- 
tor, the Rev. Joseph John Le Brun, im- 
mediately to undertake this mission. He 
most readily complied with their wishes, 
and, accompanied by two native Malaga- 
sy evangelists, who had long resided in 
Mauritius, proceeded, at the close of Sep- 
tember last, to Tamatave. 

Measures Adopted by the Directors of the 
London Missionary Society, for the Re- 
newal of Christian Labor in Madagascar. 

For the happy change in Madagascar 
which, by the gracious providence of God, 
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has thus been brought to pass, and the 
bright prospects for the future which it’ 
opens, the church of God at large, and 

the members of the Society in particular, 

have long been hoping, waiting and pray- 

ing ; and we trust that, as the sorrows of 
the night are now exchanged for the joys 

of the morning, while they present their 

united praises to that Almighty King and 

Saviour whose kingdom ruleth over all, 

they will continue instant in prayer that 
this dispensation may be sanctified, by 
the grace of the Holy Spirit, to the eman- 
cipated Christians of Madagascar, and to 
the multitudes in other lands who have 
sympathized with them in their suffer- 
ings, and now rejoice in their deliverance. 
To the church of God, the perils of pros- 
perity have often proved greater than 
those of persecution; and we trust that 
our Malagasy brethren, who have bravely 
withstood the fury of the storm, may not 
become enfeebled by the rays of royal 
patronage which they will naturally wel- 
come. 

The events under review left the Direct- 
ors of the Society without hesitation as to 
their course of duty. Eight years since, 
when the prospect of deliverance for the 
persecuted Christians of Madagascar, and 
the admission of Christian teachers from 
Britain, appeared to be at hand, upwards 
of seven thousand pounds were raised by 
the members of the Society, to accomplish 
this object, and although the sanguine 
hopes then cherished were for the time 
disappointed, this fund has been held sa- 
cred, and is now happily available for the 
object designed. It appeared also to the 
Directors that their long-tried and beloved 
friend, the Rev. William Ellis, whose visit 
to Madagascar, in 1856, was connected 
with incalculable advantages, would be 
the man to undertake another visit to the 
island, with a view precisely to ascertain 
facts, which in their bearing may have 
great influence on the future progress of 
the gospel, and to prepare the way for 
the introduction of a new body of Chris- 
tian laborers. Mr. Ellis, notwithstanding 
various real difficulties which would have 
deterred many, readily accepted the invi- 
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tation of the Directors, regarding it as 

the clear and imperative call of his Divine 
Master to this new and arduous course of 
duty. 

Mr. Ellis embarked for Mauritius on 
board the ‘‘Pera,’’ at Southampton, on 
the 20th Nov. We feel assured that, by 
the fervent eupplications of the mission 
church, he will be commended to- the 
guidance and care of Him whose gracious 
protection has been around him, amidst 
perils by land and perils by sea, through- 
out his prolonged and honorable course. 
On his arrival at Mauritius, it will prob- 
ably be too late in the season to proceed 
at once to Madagascar; but he will have 
opportunities of corresponding both with 
the king and the native Christians, and 
will thus be able to assure them of the 
interest of his countrymen in their future 
prosperity, and especially of the unabated 
sympathy and affection of the British 
churches. 

In the confident hope that the report of 
Mr. Ellis will justify the measure, the 
Directors in the mean time have resolved 
to use all practicable means to send forth, 
in the early part of the ensuing spring, a 
band of missionaries (not less than six in 
number), suitably qualified for the differ- 
ent departments of labor demanded by 
the new circumstances of the church in 
Madagascar, and by the favorable facili- 
ties likely to be afforded for the extension 
of the gospel among the multitudes who 
are yet the victims of impure habits and 
debasing superstitions. In addition to 
brethren directly bearing the missionary 
office, it is hoped that other devoted indi- 
viduals may be found—one, at least, well 
instructed in surgery and medicine; a 
second, with qualifications for promoting 
general and Christian education, by train- 
ing native schoolmasters; and a third, 
practically acquainted with the art of 
printing. 

Obstacles to be Anticipated to the Progress 
of Protestant Missions. 


The papers of the French colony of 
Bourbon, or Réunion, informs us that 
among the first visitors to Madagascar on 
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the re-opening of the country, were M 
Lambert and Pere Jouan, shortly followed 
by two other priests. It is affirmed also, 
that M. Lambert holds a high place in 
the confidence and regard of the new Sov- 
ereign, and that, under the influence and 
instruction of Pere Jouan, he has become 
a Catholic. We are well aware that 
about the year 1856, this French ecclesi- 
astic succeeded in obtaining for awhile a 
residence at the capital. This he did by 
concealing his real profession and objects, 
and assuming to be a teacher of mathe- 
matics. It is probable that he was actu- 
ally at Antananarivo at the very time 
that Mr. Ellis was there; but shortly af- 
terwards, with M. Lambert and others, 
he was detected in a plot against the 
queen’s Government, and, together with 
every French resident, he was forthwith 
expelled the country. At that time the 
views of the prince were in no degree fa- 
vorable to Popery, nor has he since given 
the slightest indication that his attach- 
ment to the principles and professors of 
Protestantism has been changed. 

But we confidently anticipate the early 
appearance of a large body of Popish mis- 
sionaries in Madagascar, and that every 
effort will be employed to turn away both 
the king and his people from the right 
ways of the Lord. The Catholic author- 
ities, not only in Bourbon, but in France, 
and throughout Europe, will doubtless 
make a vigorous effort to establish their 
system over the minds of a people just 
emerging from the darkness of Paganism ; 
in proof of which, we give our readers 
the copy of a notice just posted on the 
doors of certain Catholic ch»pels in the 
city of Cork, in the following terms ;— 
‘*Young Men Wantsd for Missionaries to 
Madagascar !”’ 

Only let these efforts be restricted to 
moral means, unsustained by fraud, brib- 
ery, and violence, and we have no fear of 
the result. With the Word of God in 
their own tongue, the Christians of Mad- 
agascar are already familiar ; their efforts 
among their countrymen to extend it are 
vigorous and determined; and He who 
has graciously enabled them to withstand 
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the fiery persecutions of Paganism, is able 
to preserve them from the wiles and so- 
phistries of Popery. In Tahiti, from 
which it expelled the English Protestant 
missionaries, its handful of worthless con- 
verts is its shame; while the Protestant 
churches, left to the oversight of native 
pastors only, have increased one-fourth in 
number. 

The writers of the French Colonial 
Press in Bourbon, boldly assert the right 
of France to the eupreme political power 
in Madagascar, and would rejoice to make 
Radama a mere tributary to the Imperial 
Government ; and in Paris the same pre- 
tentions are also put forth, and this course 
of policy strongly advocated. So lately 
as the 12th ultimo, an claborate article 
appeared in the ‘Journal des Débats,”’ 
from the pen of M. Jules Duval, main- 
taining the right of France to the sove- 
reignty of Madagascar, and reflecting on 
the imperial Government for its supine- 
ness in not having already adopted means 
to enforce its claim. These pretensions 
might well awaken the most painful fore- 
bodings, if they were likely to be enforced ; 
but the Government of Britain will re- 
spect and maintain the independent sove- 
reignty of the new king, and we have 
no apprehension that the Government of 
France will pursue the contrary course of 
injustice and dishonor.—London Miss. 
Chron. 


The following extract, taken from the 
‘‘Home and Foreign Record of the Church of 
Scotland,” gives completeness to the above ac- 
count, besides exhibiting, in an interesting 
manner, the progress of a native Christian in 
intellectual culture and gracious affection. 

The past history of the present king 
warrants the conclusion that he will fa- 
vor the development of the resources of 
the country and the advancement of civ- 
ilization among the people; and that, 
being himeelf a Christian, he will encour- 
age the extension of Christianity through- 
out the island. There is no reason what- 
ever to believe that he has become a Ro- 
man Catholic, for the latest communica- 
tions from the island convey decisive evi- 
dence to the contrary. 
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The following letter to the Rev. Wil- 
liam Ellis from an intelligent Christian 
native at the capital, cannot fail to con- 
firm these sentiments in the minds of our 
readers. 

‘‘Antananarivo, June 27th, 1861. 

“To Mr. Ellis and all our friends.— 
Blessed be Jehovah, God, the Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, who has preserved 
us unto this day ; for from God does all 
merey come, which we obtain through 
his love toward us. 

‘Although the distance by sea is great 
between us, it is as though it was even 
near for us to look upon each other.— 
(Luke x. 21-13, 27.) Therefore we can 
talk with one another, and this increases 
our gratitude. 

«Pray to the Lord for us, simple chil- 
dren, that He would give us power and 
strength to endure this affliction, and that 
He would pardon our transgressions which 
we commit in his presence, and that we 
may be remembered among his chosen 
people (John xv. 16) ; and that the dark- 
ness of the land may close (1 Tim. ii. 1- 
6). 

‘Pray, dear sir, that the blessing of 
Jesus Christ may be with us, and with 
you, and that we may be helped to re- 
ceive the exhortation given by you to us, 
and to endure the affliction that is so se- 
vere. May we have love and courage 
during our lifetime upon earth (Rom. v. 
8-11), and may the God of peace quickly 
subdue the work of Satan, and advance 
the knowledge of the people respecting 
Jesus Christ (2 Cor, ix. 10; x. 45). 

‘*The distress of the people here is in- 
creasing daily ; for they are in darkness 
and have no knowledge. The country is 
not tranquil. There is much war with 
the enemy, so that they are hated, and 
hating one another. Therefore we say, 
pray to God that light may spread among 
us, the people of Madagascar. Let us 
ask the God of mercy that darkness may 
be scattered from the land of Madagas- 
car ; and perhaps while we both are alive 
we shall see your face, and shake hands 
with you, dear sir; and even though we 
be not permitted to see one another in 
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this life, may God help us to meet in the 
great salvation that was accomplished by 
our Lord Jesus Christ, to increase our 
gratitude and praise (Luke xxiii. 43; 1 
Cor. xx. 56, 57). 

‘‘With respect to the Royal Prince, 
indeed, dear sir, it causes us to rejoice 
and bless God that he supports and makes 
the people of God strong to bear the afflic- 
tion and trouble in Madagascar. Yes, 
what he has done, he has done by the help 
of God, and we therefore bless the Most 
High on that account (Matt. xvi. 17) ; 
and not towards the Christians alone does 
he show kindness, but to the people in 
general, when he can. And when any 
evil thing or calamity overtakes a man, 
he protects him from being reported, if 
he can do it. And also when any one 
wishes to talk with him, and shake hands 
with him, he does it in a friendly manner 
with all. This comes from the mercy of 
God. 

“The blind woman whose name was 
Rabodomanana, spoke, saying, ‘May God 
be blessed, who made my ear to hear the 
words, ‘God so loved the world, that He 
gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in Him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life.’ May God be blessed 
for sending the white men to tell these 
words to the people of Madagascar, that 
their ears might hear, though my eyes 
have not seen the messengers.’ 

“She had been for a long time blind, 
and in the year 1831 the people spoke of 
the nature of God, and the nature of man 
and of God's mercy in giving his Son.— 
This was the conversation of the people 
that knew her, before the forbidding of 
Christianity and the word of God in Mad- 
agascar ; and when the prohibition came, 
she was blessed of God, for she would not 
let that word depart from her mouth, say- 
ing also, ‘He is at the right hand of the 
Father in heaven, asking God to bless us, 
for He always maketh intercession for us.’ 
She continued during her life, though 
both in trouble and blind, according to 
what I have said to you, since you were at 
Antananarivo. 


‘‘And may you all, dear friends, live 
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and be happy in love and holy salvation. 
And I send this letter to shake hands with 
you, dear sir, saith Noah Rainibekoto 
and his companions. 

‘*Please to send books for explaining 
the Bible, &c. ; and a telescope, if it can 
be done, sir; and send me a letter, dear 
sir, to tell of them.’ 


MEDICAL MISSIONS IN CHINA. 


In the Magazine for Sept. 1861, p. 341, 
some account was given of medical missions in 
China, and especially at Canton. The follow- 
ing additional information on the same sub- 
ject, we take from an article in the ‘News of 
the Churches.” 


In the Occasional Paper of the Edin- 
burgh Medical Missionary Society just 
published, Dr. Kerr, who is settled at 
Canton, writes as follows :— 

“The regular prescribing days have 
been, as formerly, Mondays, Wednesdays, 
and Fridays, and patients who attended 
the chapel service on Sundays were also 
attended to. 

“The vaccine department established 
last year has been continued with very 
satisfactory results. In the spring some 
fresh lymph was obtained from Dr. Mur- 
ray, colonial surgeon of Hongkong, from 
which about 700 children were vaccinated. 
As far as could be ascertained, the great 
majority were succeseful. A small sum 
was required as security that the child 
would be returned for inspection on the 
eighth day: this was paid back ; and if 
lymph was taken from the arm, a small 
additional sum was given. In this way 
a large supply of lymph was obtained, 
which was preserved in glass tubes, and 
distributed to the open ports of China, to 
Siam and Japan. 

‘*In the month of February, a dispen- 
sary was opened in the city of Fuh-shan, 
about fifteen miles west of Canton, which 
has been kept up, except during the hot 
months. No opposition has been mani- 
fested in any way ; but patients came in 
such crowds that it became impossible to 
attend to all of them. The city of Fuh- 
shan is second only to Canton in popula- 
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tion and wealth. The number of inhabi- 
tants has been estimated at half a million, 
but the late troubles and foreign occupa- 
tion of the provincial city have greatly in- 
creased the population. The strong arm 
of force has subdued their haughty oppo- 
sition to foreigners, and has opened the 
way for the peaceful work of the mission- 
ary and the merchant. It is hoped that 
the gratuitous healing of the sick will he 
a tangible demonstration to the people 
that the foreigner comes not alone to de- 
stroy, but that he also brings a message 
of peace and good will.’’ 

Dr. Henderson, who studied in Edin- 
burgh under the Society, and is now con- 
nected with the London Missionary Soci- 
ety, writes from Shanghai :— 

“During 1860 from seventy to 160 pa- 
tients have attended daily, and more than 
16,000 persons have been prescribed for. 
Some of these have come from very great 
distances, showing that the hospital is 
widely known and appreciated. 

‘*The daily routine of the hospital is as 
follows :—At half-past eleven o'clock, the 
hospital-bell rings for patients to assem- 
ble ; at a quarter past twelve, the native 
preacher begins the religious services in 
the hall. He reads the Scriptures, and 
preaches till one o'clock, concluding with 
prayer. I begin to examine the cases at 
one o'clock, by taking first ten women 
into the dispensary, where they sit down, 
and each is taken aside, and examined 
and prescribed for separately ; ten men 
are then admitted in like manner; thus 
ten women and ten men are admitted al- 
ternately until all are seen. Any case re- 
quiring a surgical operation is put aside 
till all the others are prescribed for.— 
Cases of accident are attended to at all 
hours. Chin Foo, my apothecary and 
house-surgeon, is all that I could desire. 
He has been in the hospital about eight 
years, and assisted Drs. Lockhart and 
Hobson ; he is attentive to all his duties, 
very intelligent, kind to the patients, 
has carefully read all Dr. Hobson’s medi- 
cal works in Chinese, and were it not that 
he wants practical anatomy, he would be 
a good surgeon ; but owing to the stupid 
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prejudices of the Chinese, he has never 
seen the interior of a dead body. He can, 
however, perform the minor operations 
very well under my direction, though he 
is afraid to use the knife freely, unless 
specially directed where and how to cut. 
There is a dispensary coolie who assists 
Chin Foo in making up the medicines, 
and in giving them to the patients. There 
is also a door-keeper, who gives each pa- 
tient a ticket as he is admitted into the 
dispensary. Chin Foo’s brother, Keih 
Foo, is the native preacher at the hospital, 
and is very attentive to all his duties.— 
After I begin to see the patients in the 
dispensary, he commences to distribute 
tracts to all who can read, and to con- 
verse with those who are waiting, on the 
all-important truths of Christianity. Soon 
after my arrival here, I had 15,000 copies 
ofa small tract printed in Chinese, con- 
taining within a short space an epitome 
of the gospel ; and each patient who can 
read, and very many can, receives a copy 
of this ; and thus, during the past year, 
large numbers from different parts of the 
country have learned the glad tidings of 
salvation through the Redeemer. Last 
May, I opened a dispensary in the city, 
where I attended two days every week, 
but was obliged to give it up, the people 
having left the city on account of the 
‘rebel panic.’ The past year has been 
tolerably healthy ; there has been no epi- 
demic among the Chinese. Intermittent 
fever has been common, but, except in 
rare instances, it readily yields to treat- 
ment by quinine. A few obstinate cases 
of quartan ague, which resisted the use 
of quinine, were cured by using arsenic.’’ 

After giving a few particulars of some 
of the more remarkable cases, Dr. Hen- 
derson adds the following summary of his 
surgical practice, and concludes with a 
few remarks, which we also quote :— 

‘*Besides several other surgical opera- 
tions, 146 have been performed on the 
eye; of these, 7 have been for cataract, 
and 43 for artificial pupil. Thus many 
who were blind for years have had their 
sight more or less restored—some, indeed, 
perfectly. 
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“Perhaps a bettcr class of patients 
than the Chinese could not be found.— 
Most of them seem to have boundless con- 
fidence in the foreign doctor, and are 
ready to do, or to submit to anything 
which he recommends. I believe that a 
better field for medical missions nowhere 
exists. I am convinced that the friends 
of medical missions will find their highest 
expectations fully realized in China ; peo- 
ple are brought under the influence of 
the gospel in the most favorable cireum- 
stances. I am fully convinced, from the 
little I have already seen, that the agency 
of medical missions is one of the best 
means of recommending our holy religion 
to those who are ignorant alike of its 
present blessings and of its future glory ; 
and now that China is open, and Chris- 
tian men are taking up their residence at 
various points, both for commerce and for 
preaching the gospel, it is very desirable 
that the friends of medical missions should 
have a Chinese hospital established at 


every port.”’ 


MISSION IN THE KOI COUNTRY. 


That portion of India known by the 
name of Gondwana, and lying to the 
south-west of Bengal and Behar, and be- 
hind Orissa, which borders it on the 
south-east, is a country but little known, 
inhabited by various wild tribes; to the 
north lie the Santhals; and southward, 
towards the Upper Godavery and its af- 
fluents, are the Koi people. Among this 
race a new mission has been commenced 
by the Rev. F. W. Alexander. As bota- 
nists, when they penetrate into countries 
previously unvisited, expect to find new 
specimens of Flora, so philanthropists 
look for man. He, in all his varieties, is 
the object of their research, and new 
tribes, from a desire to do them good, are 
to them objects of deep interest. 

The houses of the Kois are built of 
bamboo, plastered over with mud; the 
roofs come down in a great slope, and 
the side walls are built up so as to leave 
a great part of this slope for a verandah. 
Under this there is an elevated platform 
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of clay, and this seems to be the reception 
place, so to call it, of a Koi householder. 
The family are all seen here, either idly 
sitting or doing household duties. In 
this place I was received, and a cot was 
placed for me to sit down on; very great 
interest was manifested while I spoke on 
indifferent topics, but the moment I be- 
gan to speak about religion, they seemed 
to shut up themselves in themselves.— 
They listened, or rather appeared to listen, 
well to all I said, and as long as I chose 
to speak, but I could hardly get an an- 
swer from them. If I asked them a ques- 
tion, I was invariably answered as fol- 
lows,—‘* What do we know? Only such 
@ person as your honor knows that. Tell 
us.”’ Surely this would appear to arise 
partly from want of ever having their 
minds exercised on such things, and 
partly from fear of some evil happening 
to them from their answer. 

The rain still continued all night, so 
that I was greatly afraid of its filling up 
the vagus, or mountain streams; but as 
I was assured the floods subside as quickly 
as they rise, we set off at 7 a.m. Two 
Kois carried my baggage. As the Kois 
always willingly provide a cot, I did not 
take one with me. About one hundred 
yards beyond the village the jungle com- 
menced, and it continued of the same 
character throughout the day’s march. 
The jungle we passed through in no way 
resembles what is generally understood by 
that word, viz., a tangled, impassable 
brushwood, and trees of immense size, 
growing closely together. The term 
‘‘shrubbery,’’ conveys more accurately 
what I saw all along the line of march ; 
and indeed I may say, all of the Koi 
country I passed through is more like a 
well laid-out ground than any thing I 
know of. Except along the rivers, and 
towards the hills, the trees are not of a 
large kind, in general about fifteen feet 
high, I think, and growing at an easy 
distance from one another. Between 
them there is most luxuriant grass; in 
many places it was higher than my head 
when I was on horseback, and in general, 
I think, it grows to a height between 
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four and five feet. Accustomed to the 
wretched grass of the plains, this was 
really a beautiful sight. We passed, 
also, very great quantities of wild indi- 
go, also a sort of wild rice, and the cassia 
tree. I have no doubt that there are 
many other interesting and valuable pro- 
ducts growing here. 

The country is emphatically a land of 
waters. Many times we passed fine 
meadows, with the water trickling over 
them without any care from man. The 
little rivulets and small streams, and the 
deep vagus are, I might almost say, in- 
numerable; almost every two or three 
miles we crossed one of the latter. These 
vagus would be called rivers in the low 
country, and well deserve the name.— 
Their depth may be judged from the fact 
that my luggage had to be carried over 
them on the heads of the coolies, and even 
thus, in many instances, we found it dif- 
ficult to cross over. 

To cultivate the land, the inhabitants 
are far too few. In our day’s march of 
twenty miles, we only passed six small 
villages. All the Koi villages I saw 
throughout the whole tour were of one 
character, containing, on an average, five 
or six houses, often two or three, and 
never more than ten or fifteen. As we 
approached the Godavery, the people 
seemed to improve in appearance; the 
men were larger and better fed, and the 
women not so degraded as along the Se- 
bree. Within thirty miles of the Goda- 
very, I noticed that some of the men wore 
gold trinkets on their persons. Still, lit- 
tle clothing was used by either sex. 

I found it very hard to get them into 
conversation at all,and much more 80 
when religion was touched upon ; but two 
or three fair opportunities did occur 
through the day, of preaching Jesus. All 
that I spoke with seemed to understand 
and speak Teloogoo well, very much like 
the lower castes in our own districts ; but 
T am not quite sure that they understand 
much of the Scripture terms we are oblig- 
ed to employ in preaching. All.that I 
spoke with said they worshipped Amava- 
ra and Mutgalamma, village goddesses. 
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I rather think there names were borrowed 
from the Mallas around; but their own 
proper worship is the spirits, said to in- 
habit all their mountains. As we ad- 
vanced toward the Godavery, these names 
were dropped, and all said with one word, 
‘‘We worship the spirits of the moun- 
tains.”” They know well, however, that 
the great God, Creator, Preserver, and . 
Punisher of the human race, is different, 
and sometimes they say offerings are made 
to Him. They also worship Beemadur, 
from whom they say they are all descend- 
ed. The Kois call themselves, and are 
invariably called Doralu, ‘‘lords or gen- 
tlemen,’’ and their women are called Do- 
rasanula, ‘‘ladies.’’— Gleaner. 


FIRST FRUITS OF THE HARVEST. 


On Friday the 28th June, while Mrs. 
Mullens, wife of Rev. Joseph Mullens, 
missionary in Calcutta, was sitting alone 
taking a hasty breakfast, a singular let 
ter was put into her hands. It bore un- 
mistakable marks of being from a native, 
though it was anonymous. It ran thus: 
—‘Madam—I have taken the liberty of 
introducing to you the bearer of this. 
She is a brahmin widow, and belongs to 
a most respectable and wealthy family at 
B. She has visited all the chief shrines of 
Hinduism, seeking rest for her soul and 
finding none. For rest she now turns to 
Christianity. Madam, will you receive 
her into your asylum? Will you teach 
her what truth is? I will add one word 
for your encouragement. There are other 
widows beside this one ; aye, and there are 
married women too, who are restless in, 
and dissatisfied with their own religion. 
They wish for something better.—Yours, 
a truth-lover and truth-seeker.’ 

*¢ ¢Ask the bearer to come in,’ said 
Mrs. Mullens, hardly knowing what to 
expect. A gentle-looking, modest woman 
entered the room. She seemed about 
four-and-twenty, and her every word and 
action showed the Hindu lady, though 
she looked hot, wearied, and very much 
excited. ‘Was the letter I brought ad- 
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dressed to you ?’ she inquired. ‘Yes.’ Then 
I will wait till you have finished break- 
fast, for I must see you alone ; I can eas- 
ily wait.’ The ayah showed her into the 
bed-room, where Mrs. Mullens joined her 
immediately. To try her, she said, ‘You 
must go away to-day, and come again to- 
morrow. I have an unavoidable engage- 
ment, | am sorry, but I have not even 
five minutes to speak to you now.’ ‘Then 
T will wait, wait as long as you like ; 
I have been waiting for this all my life. 
It would be hard to ask me to go away, 
just when I have found what I sought.’ 
Mrs. Mallens left her. Hopes, doubts, 
fears, in eager tumult rose in her heart, 
and but one prayer came to her lips again, 
and yet again, ‘Holy Spirit, is not thy 
vromise pledged? ©, breathe upon this 
soul, then shall it live, and bud, and 
blossom and bear fruit.’ Her engage- 
ment was to hear a native catechist’s 
trial sermon to the heathen servants of 
an English lady. The man's text was, 
‘Yet the dogs eat of the crumbs which 
fall from their master’s table.’ And as 
she heard, she thought of the waiting one 
at home, and it seemed to her that the 
answer to her prayer had already come, 
and that Jesus was saying to that one, 
‘O woman, great is thy faith; be it unto 
thee even as thou wilt.’ 

Mrs. Mullens was soon back. It took 
three hours to hear the brahmince’s 
strange, sad story, with all its thrilling 
interest. Hers had been eminently a life 
of seeking. Had she found at last the 
hidden treasure? Left a widow at four- 
teen years of age, her penances and aus- 
terities had commenced ; though other- 
wise she was kindly treated. But, ever 
since she had thought atall, she had been 
dissatisfied with Hinduism, and when the 
death of her husband left her free, and 
comparatively wealthy, she had begun to 
visit the various holy places celebrated in 
Hindu story, with a view to find out 
whether they could give her that soul rest 
which was denied to her at home. Her 
account of this search after spiritual peace 
was often most touching. Once, when 
she wasa little girl, she said her elder sis- 
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ter was dangerously ill, and her parents 
took her toa distant shrine, to join her 
prayers with theirs for the recovery of 
their child. The idol was propitious, the 
sister got well, and Boshonto believed in 
that idol. 

In after years, when God sent this long- 
ing for the truth into her heart, she be- 
thought herself of the being who had 
once, a8 she considered, heard her prayer, 
and she again repaired to his shrine.— 
They told her his most acceptable wor- 
shippers were those who approached him 
fasting. For two whole days she fasted, 
and her prayer was, ‘Teach me thy way, 
O God.’ On the third day she fainted, 
with that prayer for light and guidance 
still on her lips. ‘Now,’ she asked, ‘may 
not the unknown God to whom I then 
prayed have heard my prayer, and 
brought me here in answer to it?’ The 
missionary’s wife was silent ; how could 
she tell? Though this she knew, that 
‘God looketh on the heart.’ Not wishing 
to trust her own judgment merely, Mrs. 
Mullens asked two of the native preach- 
ers, who had been themselves brahmins, 
to be present at this conversation. They 
saw nothing in her story either improba- 
ble or unworthy of belief; and, by a 
strange coincidence, it was found that 
Boshonto was distantly related to one of 
them. He knew her family, and could 
vouch for its respectability and its wealth. 
Boshonto was then asked about the writer 
of that strange letter. She was afraid it 
would bring him into trouble with his 
own people ; therefore, it was with con- 
siderable reluctance she gave his name, 
and that only when she was assured it 
was absolutely necessary. Ile proved to 
be a brahmin well known to the mission 
family. They were aware that he knew 
the truth, but not that he had felt its 
power, or that he had any love for it. 
Surprised, therefore, were they to hear 
that it was from this man’s wife that 
Boshonto had first learned of Christianity. 
Her husband had taught her, and when 
her widowed friend told her of her doubts 
respecting Hinduism, and her longings 
for a religion that would satisfy the wants 
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of her soul, she said, ‘Boshonto, Christi- 
anity is the religion for you; go and be 
a Christian, I only wish we could be 
Christians too; but, alas! we have too 
many ties of family and caste. You are 
free, do you go.’ And then the husband 
gave her that letter of introduction. 

‘Such was Boshonto’s account of her- 
self, The next step was to try and dis- 
cover whether it was all true. One of 
the native preachers kindly undertook 
this, and rode many miles for the purpose. 
The result was perfectly satisfactory. 

‘At that time her state of mind was 
that of an humble learner. It was not 
that she knew much of Christianity ; but 
it was as if what her heathen friend had 
told her, had also been revealed to her by 
a far higher power, that Jesus was the 
only Saviour of her sin-sick soul; and 
she sought after the Lord, if haply she 
might feel after Him and find Him. 

**Boshonto has now been nearly three 
months in the mission family at Bhowani- 
pore, and every day increases their love 
and affection for her. Naturally very 
clever and intelligent, she has learned to 
read her Bible in an incredibly short 
time. It is rarely out of her hands; and 
each morning one may find her taking 
her place amid the girls of the native 
Christian boarding school, to get the ben- 
efit of their daily Bible lesson. Every 
now and then she looks up with extreme 
earnestness depicted on her bright face, 
and asks,‘O,do you think that this blind 
one will ever see? Shall I ever under- 
stand it all?’ She may know it not, but 
the Spirit has already taught her to be- 
hold wondrous things out of his law ; for 
she said on one occasion, ‘I think I see 
the difference between the Hindu Shasters 
and the Book of God. Is it not this?— 
The former is filled with outward ceremo- 
nies, which cannot make the heart better, 
while the latter has to do chiefly with the 
heart ; how it can be purified and made 
fit to dwell with God.’ On being asked 
what made her first think that idols were 

not true gods, she replied, ‘Because I 
saw the glorious sun and moon and stars ; 
Rot only so, but I saw that all these were 
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governed by certain laws; the planets 
went round the sun, and the tides were 
influenced by the moon. Then I knew 
that there must be one Being in the uni- 
verse greater than I had yet heard of.’ 

‘Bat still this was not the feeling that 
brought her to the feet of Christ. To 
Him ehe came on account of her need, 
her want ; and Christians will understand 
her, though she often says, ‘I wish I could 
express myself better ; but I do not know 
what else to say than that I have been 
needing the true religion all my life, and 
now I have found it.’.—Lond, Miss. 
Chron. 


FEMALE EDUCATION IN INDIA. 


‘*More correct views about the posi- 
tion which women ought to occupy in so- 
ciety are gradually being formed by Hin- 
du gentlemen. An interesting proof of 
this, I may here mention. A landed pro- 
prietor who, in conjunction with others, 
has formed a flourishing boys’ school, is 
anxious to establish a female school, and 
asked me to inquire for a Christian teach- 
er; he wished her to be a Christian. He 
would provide a school-house, and give 
twenty rupees a month himself towards 
her salary: he did not think the other 
gentlemen of the place would contribute 
much, but might render a little pecuniary 
aid. When the advisableness of the teach- 
er being a married person was pointed 
out, and he was asked if he would have 
any objection to her husband being a cat- 
echist and laboring in that and the sur- 
rounding villages as a preacher of the 
gospel, he replied, none whatever ; but 
he should be glad if such a person would 
come and live among them. ‘Fifty girls,’ 
he said, ‘could be obtained at once for 
the school, and more in the course of 
time ; for he and other residents of the 
place were very desirous of having their 
daughters educated.’ He traced most of 
the evils which have befallen his country- 
men to ignorance and immorality, and 
thought there was material in them to 
make an excellent people, if instructed 
and freed from the trammels of supersti- 
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tion. I informed him that we were in 
want of a female teacher at Berhampore, 
that the same want was experienced at 
several other stations, and therefore did 
not think a suitable person could be ob- 
tained for his village ; but still he begged 
that I would inquire, for, in his opinion, 
no real improvement could take place, no 
reform of any importance be effected, 
while the mental and moral culture of 
their wives and daughters was neglected. 

Though this presents a dark view of 
the condition of native women, it is, 
doubtless, a correct one. Of the igno- 
rance and immorality which pervade most 
Hindu homes it is difficult to form an ad- 
equate conception ; and not till the light 
and purity of the gospel penetrate those 
homes will there be any real change for 
the better in male society. Men who 
are indifferent to the degraded state of 
their mothers, sisters, wives, and daugh- 
ters, will never have the spirit of reform- 
ers; and the essays they may write, and 
the speeches they make on the subject of 
civilization, will prove them to be only 
well-instructed hypocrites.— Lond. Miss. 
Chron. 


THE CORISCO MISSION, WEST AFRICA. 


The Corisco mission was commenced 
in 1850. It is situated on the island of 
Corisco, West Africa, less than one de- 
gree north of the equator. The island is 
not large, only about fifteen miles in cir- 
cumference, and it contains a population 
of 1,200. It is favorably situated for 
health, perhaps more so than any place 
between the tropics in West Africa. It 
is at a distance of fifteen to twenty miles 
from the continent, and enjoys daily a 
delightful and refreshirg sea breeze.— 
The communication by water between 
Corisco and the main land is easy all the 
year, and by means of boats a large na- 
tive population can be reached around 
Corisco bay and up the rivers which 
empty into it. 

The island is occupied by a portion of 
the Benga tribe; part of the same tribe 
oceupy two smaller islands in the bay and 
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the capes north and south of the bay.— 
The language spoken in Corisco and by 
other tribes living on the continent north 
east of Corisco is called the Benga lan- 
guage. 

The African tribes are very numerous, 
and they speak languages having consid- 
erable diversity. The Benga tribe came 
originally to the sea from a north-easterly 
direction ; and there is but little doubt 
that as we penetrate towards the interior 
in that direction, we will find a large pop- 
ulation speaking the same language with 
but little dialectic difference. 

The Benga is a beautiful and systemat- 
ic language, extremely regular in its in- 
flections, and rich in words on all sub- 
jects on which the people have been ac- 
customed to think and speak. We teach 
no other African language in our board- 
ing-schools but the Benga, though we 
have children from six or seven different 
tribes ; all without difficulty learn to read 
and speak the Benga. Into this language 
all our translations are made, and it will 
no doubt become the language of many 
other tribes who now speak it very im- — 
perfectly, cr with considerable dialectic 
variation. Wecan form no correct esti- 
mate of the number of people that may be 
reached by this language, but it is no 
doubt very great. Throughout the whole 
of the southern half of Africa there is one 
family of languages spoken, derived, no 
doubt, originally from one parent stock ; 
but from usage and great dispersion of 
the tribes great differences have arisen, 80 
that tribes removed a few degrees from 
one another do not understand each 
other's language ; still we can trace strik- 
ing resemblances both in the structure 
and in the words used in all the langua- 
ges that have been compared, which are 
spoken throughout the southern half of 
Africa. This similarity of language will 
no doubt greatly facilitate the progress of 
the gospel. 

When we commenced our missionary 
work among the Bengas we found them 
living in unbroken, unmitigated heathen- 
ism. They had no knowledge of the true 
God and of Jesus Christ his Son. We 
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found them corrupt, degraded, and de- 
based to a degree of which I can give but 
the faintest conception. Instead of find- 
ing them the unsophisticated children of 
nature, a8 some men suppose the heathen 
to be, untainted with the vices of civilized 
life, we found them adepts in duplicity, 
deceit, fraud, and in wickedness of almost 
every kind known to men. 

The social condition of the African 
tribes is scarcely less deplorable than their 
religious condition. Polygamy prevails 
universally, and this cause alone secms to 
be sufficient to account for their sad so- 
cial condition. The girls are bought 
from their parents at a very early age, 
generally while they are under ten years, 
and sometimes in their very infancy, and 
they are taken to live with their husbands 
in every case before they are grown to 
womanhood. Their wishes are never con- 
sulted when they are disposed of, but they 
are purchased very much as slaves are, 
and their price is nearly the same. The 
treatment which they receive from their 
husbands can scarcely be said to be much 
better than that of slaves. The limit to 
the nuniber of wives a man may have is 
only set by his means to procure them. 
Their maintenance has nothing to do with 
limiting their number ; each one has her- 
self, and whatever family she may have, 
to maintain by her own labor, and besides 
must contribute her share to support her 
husband and whatever retainers he may 
have around him. A man’s dignity and 
standing in the tribe is measured by the 
number of wives he possesses. Among 
the men of respectability and standing 
whom I have known in Africa, the num- 
ber varies all the way from five to five 
hundred ; but by far the largest propor- 
tion even of influential men have less than 
twenty. As the sexes are nearly equally 
divided, there of course must be a large 
number of the men who never have wives 
atall. This system of polygamy brings 
with it a flow of evils which are not to be 
pamed ; and besides these unnamed evils, 
all the unity of feeling and mutual love 
which the gospel inculcates between hus- 
band and wife are entirely banished. The 
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African woman generally detests her hus- 
band above all other men. She will steal 
from him to give to her own relatives ; 
she will lie to him, and she is unfaithful 
to him, so that strifes and jealousies end- 
lessly prevail. The moral degradation of 
women exists among them to a degree 
that is shocking to contemplate. The 
women are degraded, if possible, more 
than the men; but it is hardly possible 
to conceive that human beings could be 
more degraded than these poor people in 
Africa, and yet exist in communities. 

Among them selfishness has full sway ; 
the principles of justice, the rights of in- 
dividuals, the rules of decency, the voice 
of humanity, the ties of kindred and of 
friendship, are trampled under foot.— 
Theft, falsehood, fraud, deceit, injustice 
and oppression are favorite agents and 
constant companions. Intemperance, li- 
centiousness, gluttony and debauchery 
are common. No man speaks the truth 
who has a motive for telling alie. Theft, 
fraud and intemperance, under certain 
circumstances, are considered praisewor- 
thy ; envy and revenge are enthroned in 
every heart. Hence, there can be no con- 
fidence between man and man, and no 
sympathy of interests. Such is the con- 
dition of the unsophisticated children of 
nature in Africa. 

But the gospel is suited to their neces- 
sities. Notwithstanding they are so de- 
based and degraded, the gospel of our 
blessed Saviour is suited to their necessi- 
ties, and it is suited to their capacities. 
Among these very people, corrupt as I 
have described them, and loathsome in 
their degradation, I have seen triumphs 
of the gospel. What wonders can- 
not Divine grace accomplish? I have 
been permitted to point multitudes of 
these poor people to the Saviour, and I 
have had the satisfaction of seeing many 
of them, through the influence of God's 
Spirit upon the truth, led to newness of 
life in Christ Jesus. 

For the last few years our work has 
been greatly blessed. We have been per- 
mitted to gather a church of hopeful con- 
verts from among the heathen, numbering 
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over sixty members. Of these, thirty- 
eight were admitted during one year, the 
year ending the first of October last. 
During the year preceding that, we 
enjoyed a special outpouring of God’s 
Spirit. Almost the whole population of 
the island of Corisco seemed to be affected 
by the truth in some degree. Our meet- 
ings were crowded, and all seemed desir- 
ous to hear of the Saviour. A large num- 
ber expressed a desire to forsake their 
evil ways and become Christians; and 
many were led, as we trust, by the Spirit 
of God, to faith and repentance. Of 
these, we gathered into catechism classes 
for special instruction nearly one hundred. 
Their minds were dark, and, as the light 
began to break in upon them, they needed 
faithful, patient and persevering instruc- 
tion. We endeavored to avoid all haste 
or precipitancy in admitting our converts 
to full membership in the church, and we 
have found that the very greatest care is 
necessary in keeping out unworthy mem- 
bers. It has been our custom to defer 
the admission of members to the commun- 
ion of the church for six or nine months, 
or even a year, after we had pretty good 
evidence of their conversion. Thus we 
had time to give them instruction, and to 
watch their conduct. Of the large num- 
ber who appeared to be specially interest- 
ed in the truth, some had received the 
seed only in stony places; it sprung up 
speedily, but brought no fruit to perfec- 
tion ; some had received it among thorns, 
and it was choked ; but others had receiv- 
ed it into good ground, and it is bringing 
forth fruit in them to the glory of God. 
Since the commencement of our mis- 
sionary work among the Bengas, there has 
been an extraordinary advance in civili- 
zation. They build better houses ; many 
of them are respectably clothed ; on Sab- 
bath we have repectably-dressed congre- 
gations at three separate places of wor- 
ship. We have the same number of Sab- 
bath-schools into which both children and 
adults are gathered. Inall our assemblies 
for worship, the people are respectful and 
well behaved ; though there is still a large 
majority of the inhabitants of Corisco who 
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cling to their heathenish customs, yet all 
have been elevated, and, in some degree, 
civilized, through the influence of the 
mission. 

The following may be noted as the im- 
mediate and visible results of the mission. 

The language has been acquired. This 
was unwritten when we commenced our 
missionary labors ; it is now reduced to 
writing, and we have translations of por- 
tions of the Sacred Scriptures made, and 
two of the gospels printed ; we have also 
printed a translation of the Shorter Cate- 
chism, some small tracts,a grammar of 
the language, and a volume of spelling 
and reading lessons for schools. We have 
three small boarding-schools established, 
one of which is for girls, and two for boys. 
We have in these schools an aggregate 
number of almost one hundred children, 
including those who live in our families, 
and who are under daily instruction.— 
One of these schools is composed of boys 
brought from tribes on the main land— 
some of them from a distance of eighty to 
100 miles. In these schools, and in our 
families, at least 150 persons have been 
taught to read, who knew nothing of let- 
ters a few years ago. 

A church has been organized, to which 
we have admitted sixty-three members 
on examination, all of whom are converts 
from heathenism. A number of Chris- 
tian marriages have been celebrated.— 
We have a Presbytery organized, and 
under its care are four candidates for the 
ministry, two of whom have been licensed 
to preach the gospel ; of these, one is now 
laboring successfully at one of the out- 
stations of the mission ; the others have not 
yet been assigned to a station. Several 
others are engaged as native assistants in 
our schools. 

In looking back on the past history of 
the Corisco Mission, and upon its present 
condition, I cannot but exclaim, ‘* What 
hath God wrought !”’ 

My life has been spared to see results 
far greater than I had faith even to hope 
for, while I expected to live in Africa. 
To God's name be all the glory !—Rev. J. 
L. Mackey, in For. Miss. 
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MISSION IN BRAZIL. 


The Board of Missions of the American 
Presbyterian Church have a mission in Brazil, 
South America. The principal station is at 
Rio Janeiro. The following summary of the 
labors of the missionaries is taken from the 
last annual report of the Board, 


The missionaries have been devoted 
mainly to the study of the language, in 
which they have made good progress, 
Mr. Simonton has acquired sufficient 
knowledge of the Portuguese to enable 
him to converse on the subject of religion 
and to conduct a small Sabbath school in 
that language. He will, no doubt, be 
able to hold forth the Word of Life to the 
people in their own tongue in the course 
of a few months. 


While mainly engaged in the study of 
the language, the brethren have availed 
themselves of every facility in their reach 
to do good to their fellow-men, and to 
prepare the way for more efficient and 
systematic labors hereafter. A regular 
Sabbath service has been conducted at the 
American consulate for several months 
past, the attendance at which has been 
encouraging. A Sabbath school has re- 
cently been organized, and is conducted 
altogether in Portuguese. The number 
of children in attendance is not large, 
but those who do attend pursue their 
studies with great interest. The only 
books thus far used are the Bible and 
Pilgrim's Progress, both in the Portu- 
guese language. A room was also opened 
for the sale of Bibles and religious books, 
and for the’ purpose of holding religious 
conversation. The place selected did not 
prove a very suitable one, and the under- 
taking has not therefore been attended 
with all the success that was anticipated. 
It is hoped, however, that a more suitable 
room will be found before long, when a 
renewed effort will be made in the same 
direction. Mr. Blackford has made eev- 
eral short tours into the country around 
Rio, for the purpose of distributing tracts 
and selling Bibles, and is greatly encour- 
aged by the results. Mr. Simonton left 
Rio in December on a more extended tour, 
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embracing Santos, San Paulo, and other 
provincial towns in the southern part of 
the empire. He expected to be absent 
three months. The object of the tour 
was three-fold, viz: to make observations 
of the state of the country with reference 
to the prosecution of evangelical labors ; 
to distribute Bibles, religious books and 
tracts ; and to perfect himself in the use 
of the Portuguese language. 

The labors of this mission for the pres- 
ent and for some time to come must ne- 
cessarily be regarded as preparatory to a 
more extended work hereafter. Before 
any systematic plan of labor can be in- 
augurated, the language must be acquired, 
and no very decided results can be anti- 
cipated until religious truth has been dis- 
seminated, and has had time to yield the 
peaceable fruits of righteousness. The 
brethren understand this matter, and are 
directing their present labors with refer- 
ence to these great ultimate results. So 
far as they can understand the mind of 
the people and the character and spirit 
of the government, they see much to en- 
courage their expectations, and little to 
awaken appreltension in relation to their 
ultimate success. Among the causes of 
discouragement, the apathy of the people 
to all religion is, perhaps, the most seri- 
ous. There is a class of persons who are 
nv doubt, ardently attached to the Roman 
Catholic church, and would vehemently 
resist the introduction of evangelical re- 
ligion. But the great mass of the peo- 
ple, including the wealthier and more in- 
telligent classes, would feel very little in- 
terest in any conflict that might arise 
between Romanism and Protestantism. 
Mr. Simonton regards the Brazilians as 
coming nearer to having no religion at 
all than any other civilized nation in the 
world. He writes: 

‘To my mind, the most astonishing 
feature of the religious condition of Bra- 
zil is its almost total lack of all religion. 
Unless I am mistaken, Brazil is singular 
in this respect, even among the most 
thoroughly Roman Catholic nations. Not 
only bas religion degenerated from being 
a thing of conviction to a mere habit, but 
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it has become a habit to pay no attention 
to its outward forms. The number of 
church-goers is very small. Confession 
is falling into disuse. Priests are disso- 
lute, and not unfrequently scoffers A 
pure and universal indifference seems to 
reign. The extremity of the pope has 
produced no public prayers, and Garibal- 


no people can be without a religion ; if 
80, few nations can be much more desti- 
tute than Brazil. There are special oc- 
casions, however, which show that he 
would be greatly deceived who should im- 
agine that their irreligion is like that 
which is found in Protestant countries. 
At times they become religious. One of 
these times is the hour of death. Then the 
priest is sure of employment and pay. 
Confession, absolution, the sacrament, 
and extreme unction are the sources of 
trust in that hour when all men would 
be religious if they could.’ 

There is a number of circumstances 


people. Bibles and religious tracts are 
sold or distributed without restriction. 
Most of the newspapers are open for the 


discussion of all matters connected with | 


religion, and not unfrequently articles of 
an entirely evangelical character are pub- 
lished in their columns. There is also a 
disposition to rebuke intolerance, as may 
be inferred from the following statement, 
¢ mtuined in a recent letter from the mis- 
sion : 

“Bible circulation and Bible reading 
have not been without their fruits, even 
in Brazil. North American Christians 
will be rejoiced to know that there has 
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been for some time a small band of or- 
ganized Protestant Christians in Rio de 
Janeiro, the capital, metropolis, and 
chief seat of the Beast in this empire. 
“These disciples are accustomed to 
meet one evening in the week, besides 
their Sabbath services, for worship, and 


| the study of the Scriptures. While thus 
di and Cavour are heroes. It is said that | 


employed, on a Sabbath evening, a few 
weeks ago, at the house of one of their 
number, the house was surrounded by 
the police, and the men of the party, nine 
in number, were taken to prison. This 
was done by the authority of the sub- 
delegado, or justice of the parish in which 
the meeting was held. The next day 
they were taken before the Chief of Po- 
lice—answering to our mayor, or judge of 
police court—who at once ordered their 
release, and gave his opinion that they 
were lawfully and properly employed. 
The inferior magistrate, however, again 
imprisoned three of them, who were from 


a different parish. The following day 
favoring the spread of truth among the 


they were again taken before the chief of 
police, who again ordered their uncondi- 
tional liberation. 

‘The daily papers took up the matter, 
two of them insisting that the action of 
the sub-delegado was unconstitutional, 
and rendered him liable to penal prosecu- 
tion. Another contended that the cir- 
cumstances justified, if they did not re- 
quire, the legal investigation and over- 
sight of the magistrates. On the one 
hand, it was alleged that the Bible used 
was a grossly corrupt translation falsely 
attributed to Father Figureido; on the 
other hand, these allegations were boldly 
denied.”’ 


MISSIONS OF OTHER SOCIETIES. 


FIJI ISLANDS. 

Dr. Berthold Sceman notices the re- 
markable effect of the mission :— 

The town of Somosomo was, until a 
few years ago, the most notorious place in 
Fiji for cannibalism ; and the early mis- 
sionaries, after much discouragement, had 
to give up their station. It was then a 


place of some importance ; but constant 
feuds have reduced the number of its in- 
habitants considerably, and the few that 
are left have for the most part become 
Christians,—it being now more than three 
years since the last man was eaten. The 
chief himself, certainly the finest Fijian 
I have seen, both in regard to stature and 
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features, still remains a heathen ; but his 
Queen (who holds a higher rank than 
himself) is a devout Christian. The peo- 
ple are very well behaved ; and, although 
they had plenty of chances of stealing, I 
did not lose anything of consequence.— 
For knives, jews’-harps, calico, and other 
trifles, they readily assisted in making a 
fence for an experimental cotton planta- 
tion I established, felling trees, and going 
into the forest with me. From Somosomo 
I shifted my head-quarters to Port Kin- 
naird, on the south-eastern side of the is- 
land of Ovalau, where I was kindly re- 
ceived by Mr. Pritchard, the British Con- 
sul, and where I hoped to find Colonel 
Smythe, whom I had been directed to join 
by Her Majesty's government. Owing to 
the war in New Zealand, the gallant Col- 
onel had not yet arrived, and Mr. Pritch- 
ard and myself therefore determined to 
proceed eastward to explore the little- 
known parts of Viti-levu, one of the con- 
tinents of the Fijian world. We set off 
on the 28th July in the consular gig, and 
on the same day reached Bau, the capital 
of Fiji, where we stopped at the house of 
Mr. Collis, a gentleman connected with 
the mission. 

Until 1854, Bau was oppcesed to the 
missionaries, and the ovens in which the 
dead bodies of human victims were baked 
were scarcely ever cold. Since then, how- 
ever, a great change has taken place.— 
The king and all his court embraced 
Christianity ; the heathen temples are in 
ruins ; the sacred groves in the neighbor- 
hood cut down ; and in the great square 
where formerly the cannibal feasts took 
place, a large church has been erected. 
It was not without emotion that I landed 
on this blood-stained soil, where probably 
greater iniquities were perpetrated than 
ever disgraced any other spot on earth, 
It was about eight o’clock in the evening, 
and, instead of the wild noise that greeted 
former visitors, one heard nearly from 
every house family prayers. To bring 
about such a change has indeed required 
no slight efforts, and many valuable lives 
had to be sacrificed; for, although no 
missionary has ever met with a violent 
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death, yet the list of those who have died 
in the midst of their labors is proportion- 
ally very great. The Wesleyans, to whose 
disinterestedness the conversion of these 
most degraded of human beings is due, 
have, as a Society, expended £75,000 on 
this object ; and if the private donations 
of friends to individual missionaries are 
added, the sum swells to the respectable 
amount of £80,000. 
News of the Churches. 


THE COLES. 


About one hundred and twenty miles 
in a north-easterly direction from, Cal- 
cutta, lies the province of Chota Nagpore, 
and there, along the Vindhya mountains, 
a most interesting work of evangelization 
is going forward among an aboriginal 
tribe, called the Coles or Kola. 

The mission commenced in 1844, and, 
after six or seven years, nothing appar- 
ently seemed to be accomplished ; so much 
80, that the missionaries had written home 
a desponding letter, asking to be removed 
to another field. The Lord rebuked their 
unbelief. Scarcely had the letter been 
written, when the first fruits of a forthcom- 
ing harvest were gathered in, by the bap- 
tism of four persons. These four soon in- 
creased to forty, and then the forty to 
400 ; so that, just before the meeting of 
1857, there were not less than 1,000 con- 
verts, living in fifty different villages.— 
These poor people shared in the sufferings 
of that period, yet the work soon recov- 
ered itself. A vast number of people 
have broken caste, and thrown off idola-. 
try, eating with Christians, and calling 
themselves Christians. Of these there are 
said to be not less than 10,000. Nor does 
this great work seem likely to stop ; nay, 
on the other hand, there is the promise of 
a great enlargement. The native Chris- 
tians go through the province, visiting 
the villages of their couutrymen, to the 
distance of ten, twenty, and fifty miles, 
telling their neighbors and friends of all 
that they have seen and learned at the 
mission stations; and so moved are the 
people that they pull down their head, 
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and ask the Christians to cut off the hair 
of their head, and the tuft which they 
wear on the top of their head, and which 
they consider to be very sacred, asa token 
that they give up their caste, with all its 
privileges. They then begin to learn 
from their friend the Lord’s Prayer and 
the commandments, and, coming to the 
next mission station, are received as in- 
quirers. Although sometimes coming 
from great distances, they bring with 
them the means of supporting themselves, 
flour, &c., receiving nothing whatever 
from the missionaries, except the fuel to 
cook their daily food. 

About ten years ago, when the first in- 
qu.rers were baptized, they were asked, 
‘“*What do you think: will more of you 
come out?’’ Their answer was, ‘‘More! 
more ! all will come !’’ Itseems to prom- 
ise so: the fields there are white to the 
harvest.— Home and For. Record. 


SOUTHERN INDIA. 

Mr. Washburn, of the Madura mission, 
writes in the Missionary Herald for January, 
the following interesting notes concerning his 
field. 

In my recent tours I have become more 
acquainted with the church members of 
the district, and have been much encour- 
aged, in several cases, by their quiet 
Christian life ; their profiting, from month 
to month, by the instruction of the cate- 
chist ; and their unfeigned attachment to 
Christ and his cause. I have also been 
forcibly reminded that gospel truth, which 
is being scattered here, is a leaven among 
the heathen masses, even as Christ said it 
was to be. Talking with a man on the road 
the other day, I asked him whom he wor- 
shipped. He replied that he worshipped 
no one. On my inquiring how that was, 
he said he had read our books, years ago, 
and since that he had ceased to worship 
any of his old gods. On the next tour, 
another man told me essentially the same 
thing ; and these are examples of incidents 
of this kind which fell, just at that time, 
under my notice. Not long ago, a boy 
came to the bungalow bringing his uncle. 


Donations. 


[ February, 


I made them read the fifteenth chapter of 
Luke, and explained to them how man, 
like the prodigal, had wandered far away 
from God. In answer to a question, the 
young man replied that he had not wor- 
shipped the idols since the visit he paid 
the bungalow in February. He seemed 
so open and sincere, that I cannot doubt 
he strongly felt the truth and the value 
of the Christian religion. Thus truth is 
working here just as in Christian lands ; 
convincing of sin, and awakening faint 
desires, in many hearts, for a better and 
nobler life than heathenism can give.— 
May God grant his Holy Spirit, to foster 
these faint desires of his own kindling into 
controlling purposes. 

In looking back over the time since I 
last wrote, though we have not experi- 
enced a special revival, I cannot but feel 
that the Lord has been with us, doing us 
good. 


DONATIONS, 
Receivep 1n Decemper, 1861. 


Maine. 


North Livermore, Mrs. Loammi 
Robinson 50 cts.; Lewiston, a 
friend 50 cts.; Warren, La- 
dies’ Bap. For. Miss. Soc., 
Mrs. Eliza A. Kennedy tr., 
12; Hartford, C. Ricker 3; 
Calais, D. Dodge 1; Steuben, 
Dea. Wm. N. Nash 2; Bloom- 
field, ch. and soc. 30.98; 
North Livermore, a friend 5; 


New Hampshire. 
Seabrook, ch. 4.25; Hopkinton, 


ch. 4; 
Dublin Asso., Keene, ch., per 
Rev. J. Aldrich, agent, 


Vermont. 

Poultney, ch., of wh. 50 is per 
Rev. A. H. Danforth, and 50 
tow. sup. of Rev. D. L. Bray- 
ton, Rangoon, Burmah, and 
to cons. Dea. Wm. Grant L. 
M., 100; Manchester, ch., 
two members 2; Mt. Pleas- 
ant, two friends, to sup. nat. 
Karen prs., care Rey. B. C. 
Thomas, Henthada, Burmah, 
30; Burlington, ch., E. A. 
Fuller tr., 18.18; 

Windham Co. Asso., Linus A. 
Warren tr., Wilmington, ch. 
5; Dover, ch. 3; Guilford, 
ch. 1; Wardsboro’, ch. 1; 


150.18 


10.00 
—— 160.18 
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| 54.98 
| 8.25 
18.00 
— 26.25 
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Massachusetts. 


“A female friend” 5; Boston, 
Bowdoin Square ch., C. H. 
Moulton tr., mon. con. 10.10; 
South ch., Dea. Geo. B. Dex- 
ter tr., of wh. 12 is fr. the 
young ladies of the ch. and 
soc., Sarah E. Mann tr., for 
the sup. of a Karen child in 
Mrs. Wade’s school, Maul- 
main, Burmah, 21.59; Brook- 
line, ch. and cong., Dea. D. 
Sanderson tr., mon. con. 50- 
.03; West Dedham,Fem. Mite 
Soc., Miss Betsy Baker tr., 
7; South Dedham, ch. 10.62; 
Sharon, ch., C. D. Hixon tr., 
16.24; East Abington, ch., 
mon. con. 5; 

North Chelmsford, N. B. Ed- 
wards 

Plymouth, Ladies’ Am. Bap. 
Miss. Soc. 4.56; Chatham, 
ch. 7.50; 

Chicopee, Central ch. 

Worcester Asso., Worcester, 
Pleasant st. ch., mon. con. 5- 
.40; Greenville, ch., of wh. 
34 cts. is fr. Sab. Sch., 11.34; 
per Rey. J. Aldrich, agent, 


Rhode Island. 


Providence, “M. H.” 2.50; 
Friendship st. ch., Sab. Sch., 
tow. sup. of Rev. M. H. Bix- 
by, Shan Mission, Burmah, 
150; 


Connecticut. 


New London Asso., East Lyme, 
Ist ch. 28.25; 2nd ch. 28.25; 
per Rev. J. Aldrich, agent, 

New Haven Asso., Southington, 
ch., per Rev. J. A., agent, 


New York. 
Clifton Park, ch. and soc. 27; 
Spencerport, Sargent Bagley 
20; Fulton, Wm. B. Shaw 74- 
-40; Little Falls, ch. 20; Ox- 
ford, ch., Sab. Sch., for Rev. 
Dr. Binney’s theol. school, 
Rangoon, Burmah, 15; Wal- 
worth, Rev. and Mrs. L. C. 
Bates 10 ea.; Misses Marian- 
na and Addie J., Arthur and 
Miss Nellie Florence Bates, 5 
ea., 40; Sardinia, Rev. Henry 
Bowen 1; Oneida, Rev. John 
Smitzer, an. dona., 10; Bra- 
man’s cor., Mrs. Eliza Slaw- 
son 2; 
Monroe Asso., Austin H. Cole 
tr., Rochester, lst ch, 
Niagara Asso., Wilson, ch. 6- 
-18; Ransomville, ch. 6; per 
Rev. R. Morey, agent, 
Erie Asso., tr. 41.01; Hanover 
Centre, ch. 3.36; Stockton, 
ch. 5.63; Cassadaga, ch. 3.12; 
Sinclearville, ch. 5.50; Ellery 
Centre, ch. 10.77; Dunkirk, 
ch. 5.05; Fredonia, ch. 17.50; 


125.58 
4.00 


12.06 
25.00 


16.74 
—— 183.38 


152.50 


56.50 


16.25 
— 72.75 


209.40 


91.59 


12.18 


Donatvons. 


per Rev. R. M., agent, 91.94 
Harmony Asso., DeWittville, 

ch., per Rev. R. M., agent, 2.25 
Wayne Asso., Arcadia, ch., per 

Rev. R. M., agent, 15.62 
Hudson River North Asso., 

Troy, North ch., Sab. Sch. 

50; Saugerties, ch. 8; Cats- 

kill, ch. 10; Hudson, ch. 18- 

-79; A. Van DeBoe 10; Ath- 

ens, ch. 10.20; per Rev. 0. 

Dodge, agent, 166.99 
New York Asso., Greenport, 

ch. 10; Brooklyn, Central ch. 

25; per Rev. 0. D., agent, 35.00 
Saratoga Asso., Stillwater, 2nd 

ch., per Rev. 0. D., agent, 7.75 
H. R. South Asso., Mrs. C. W. 

Waterhouse 5; Bethany, ch. 

1.31; Greenpoint, ch. 19.25; 

Greenwood, ch. 9.30; Mrs, 

Elizabeth Ward 10; Stanton 

st. ch., of wh. 30 is fr. F. M. 

Soc., and 25 fr. Sab. Sch., 

265; per Rev. O. D., agent, 309.86 
Rensselaerville Asso., Wester- 

loo, ch., to sup. nat. pr., per 

Rev. 0. D., agent, 70.00 
Hudson River Central Asso., 

Rhinebeck, ch., per Rev. 0. 


D., agent, 3.69 
Hoosick, ch., per Rev. 0. D., 
agent, 8.50 
—1024.77 
New Jersey. 


Elizabeth, ch. 5; Newark, “H. 
P.” 1; 6.00 
Central N. J. Asso., Lambert- 
ville, ch. 46.24; Sandy Ridge, 
ch. 16.80; Baptistown, ch. 
24.50; per Rev. J. French, 
agent, 87.54 
West N. J. Asso., Haddonfield, 
ch. 20.54; Camden, Taberna- 
ele ch. 4.50; North Camden, 
Sab. Sch., for sup. of nat. pr., 
care Rev. E. Kincaid, Prome, 
Burmah, 20; Roadstown, ch. 
7.59; per Rev. J. F., agent, 52.63 
East N. J. Asso., Red Bank, 
ch. 19.75; Plainfield, 2nd ch. 
2.25; per Rev. O. Dodge, 
agent, 22.00 
—— 168.17 


Pennsylvania. 


Philadelphia, Geo. Nugent 20; 
Bethany, Lois and Ann E. 
Torrey 2.50; South Auburn, 
Mrs. Huldah Gregory 4; Ea- 
ton, Dea. Thomas Mitchell 
5; 31.50 

German Bap. Miss. Soec., Mr. 
Brandt tr., Anthony town- 
ship, German Bap. ch., of 
wh. 20.38 is mon. con. and 12 
fr. Sab. Sch., 32.38 

Northumberland Asso., Lewis- 
burg, ch. 29.81; Clinton, ch. 

1.50; Treverton, ch., Geo. 
Mowton 15.50; per Rev. J. 
French, agent, 46.81 

Pittsburg Asso., Pittsburg, lst 

ch, 25.21; 4th ch. 1.01; Lit- 
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tle Lilly Williams 25 cts.; 
South Pittsburg, ch., Mr. and 
Mrs. G. W. Roberts 1 ea. 2; 
Sharpsburg, ch. 1.36; Me- 
Keesport, ch. 5; per Rev. J. 
F., agent, 

Philadelphia Asso., Lower Mer- 
ion, ch., Sab. Sch. 13; Phila- 
delphia, Broad st. ch., “a 
member” 50; Pottsville, ch., 
Miss M. M. Allen 4; per Rev. 
J. F., agent, 

Centre Asso., Milesburg, ch., 

r R. L. Shirk, per Rev. J. 
agent, 

Central Union Asso., Brandy- 
wine, ch. 5.50; Milestown, 
Union ch., pulpit supply 5; 
per Rey. J. F., agent, 


Delaware. 
Wilmington, John Mangold 


Ohio. 


Franklin, Charles Butler 40.50; 
Marietta, Sab. Sch., to sup. 
Pau Su, nat. pr., care Rev. 
B. C. Thomas, Henthada, 
Burmah, 12.50; Delta, Mr. 
Varley, 5; 

Miami Union Asso., Dayton, lst 
ch., of wh. 33.03, to sup. nat. 

r. is fr. Sab. Sch., 73.25; 
roy, Ist ch. 12.81; per Rey. 
H. Davis, agent, 

Cleveland Asso., Cleveland, Erie 
st. ch., per Rev. H. D., agent, 

Meigs Creek Asso., Newport, 
ch., per Rev. H. D., agent, 

Trumbull Asso. 6.10; Mecca, 
ch, 2.75; per Rev. H. D., 
agent, 

Mohican Asso., Mansfield, coll. 
at State Convention, per Rev. 
H. D., agent, 


Indiana. 


Indianapolis Asso., Southport, 
ch., per Rev. S. M. Osgood, 
agent, 

Wesaw Creek Asso., coll., to 
sup. nat. pr., care Rev. H. L. 
Van Meter, Bassein, Bur- 
mah, per Rey. 8. M. 0O., 
agent, 

Laughery Asso., per Rev. 8. M. 
0., agent, 

Freedom Asso., per Rey. 8. M. 
0., agent, 

Taylorville, Mrs. E. Winship, 
per Rev. 8. M. 0., agent, 

Tippecanoe Asso., Lafayette, 
ch., Sab. Sch., tow. sup. of 
Wm. H. Levering, a pupil 
in Rev. Dr. Binney’s theol. 
school, Rangoon, Burmah, 
per Rey. 8. M. O., agent, 


Illinois. 


Alton, Ist ch., Richard Flagg 
tr., tosup. Tha Oo, nat. pr., 
care Rey. A. R. R. Crawley, 


Donations. 


Henthada, Burmah, 40; Sab. 
Sch., for Rev. Dr. Binney’s 
theol. school, Rangoon, Bur- 
mah, 38; 

Chicago Asso., St. Charles, ch., 
per Rev. 8S. M. Osgood, agent, 

Galesburg Asso., Galesburg, 
Cherry st. ch., Sab. Sch., tow. 
sup. of nat. pr., care Rey. 
C. Hibbard, Maulmain, Bur- 
mah, per Rey. 8. M. O., 
agent, 

Nine Mile Asso., Sparta, ch., 
per Rev. 8. M. 0., agent, 


Michigan. 


Fairfield and Seneca, ch. 13; 
Adrian, Sab, Sch. 12; Jack- 
son, ch., tow. sup. of Sau Doo, 
nat. pr., Henthada, 8; 

Kalamazoo Asso., Kalamazoo, 
ch., H. J. Hall, 1; Athens, 
ch. 5; per Rey. 8. M. Osgood, 
agent, 


Iowa. 


Talleyrand, P. Wideman 

Davenport Asso., Iowa city, 
Rev. D. P, Smith, per Rev. 
8. M. Osgood, agent, 


Minnesota. 
Minnesota Asso., Lakeland, 
Rey. E. Munger and family, 
per Rey. S. M. Osgood, agent, 
Southern Asso., Money Creek, 
ch., W. F. Sinclair, per Rev. 
S. M. 0., agent, 
Monticello, Rev. R. W. Weeks, 
per Rey. O. Dodge, agent, 


Wisconsin, 
Walworth Asso., Rock, ch., per 
Rev. 8. M. Osgood, agent, 
Winnebago Asso., Fond du Lac, 
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137.32 


1.50 


ch., per Rev. 5. M.U., agent, 21.00 


Appleton,ch., Mrs. B. B. Marsh, 
per Rey. 5. M. 0., agent, 


Maryland. 
Baltimore, Madison Square, 
Sab. Sch., per James P. 
Frames, 

Burmah, 


“A friend to the A. B. M. 
Union” 50; Bassein Mission, 
Rev. H. L. Van Meter 50; 


Legacies. 
West Medway, Ms., Mrs. Luc 
Johnson, in part, per Rev. E. 
C. Messinger, Exr. 
Canton, 0., Aaron S. Wise, H. 
R. Wise, Admr., per Rev. H. 
Davis, agent, 


1.00 
— 23.50 


100.00 
$2,674.78 


$3,124.78 


Total from April 1 to Dec. 31, 1861, $33,- 


— 
78.00 
34.83 9.32 
4 67.00 40.00 
10.00 
10.50 
225.02 
33.00 
6.00 
— 39.00 
58.00 
4.00 
5.00 
86.06 
30.00 
= 
15.00 2.00 
5.00 
8.85 — 10.00 ) 
13.73 
8.40 
15.00 
1.00 
250.00 
12.93 
—— 70.80 
200.00 
-——— 450.00 


